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VII. 
“ISRAEL’S LAST WORD.” 


In following the course of Israel’s development, we must 
never be turned aside, either to the right hand or the 
left, no matter whether by Christian or Jew, from following 
that development clean through the centuries. We must 
neither make a leap with Protestantism over four centuries, 
from Malachi to Matthew, nor, with Judaism, arbitrarily 
cut off Israel's inspiration in the New Testament from 
Israel’s inspiration in the Old. It is one and the same 
river of thought, advancing now more swiftly, now more 
slowly, but yet ever advancing toward its ocean of God 
and infinity. Only then can it rest. Life lost in a larger 
life,— lost, yet found forever! Bearing this in mind, let us 
trace very rapidly the outlines of Israel’s history from the 
return to that great day when Israel’s last word was 
spoken. 

The exiles did return; Cyrus did help them; and, in 
the days of Darius, the beloved temple was once more built. 
When its foundation was laid, the priests blew the trum- 
pets in the midst of the assembly; and the Levites, to 
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the clash of cymbals, sang the praises of Jehovah, whose 
“mercy endureth forever.” And all the people shouted 
with a great shout because the foundation of Jehovah’s 
house was laid. But the ancient men, who had seen the 
glory of the first house, wept with a loud voice; while 
all the rest shouted for joy, “so that the people could not 
distinguish the noise of the shout of joy from the sound of 
the weeping.” But there was a prophet of Jehovah there 
who saw beyond the little handful of exiles far forward 
to a time when the glory of the latter house should be 
greater than that of the former, for the desire of all nations 
should come. (Hag. ii, 7, 8.) And how strangely was 
this all fulfilled! Who could have dreamed that within 
a millennium kings and emperors would on their knees 
beg a place in Jerusalem, that the kings of the earth would 
bring their glory and honor into it! 

Never did the pride and glory of Israel’s inspiration 
assert itself more grandly, claim the future for itself more 
boldly, than in the second Isaiah, the great prophet of the 
return. I think that this very note of pride, this strong 
and fearless claiming of the future, has been sometimes 
the reason for a mistaken protest from liberal thinkers, 
who were not fully acquainted with the circumstances 
of the time. Remember, then, that in Babylon it is the 
pride of a handful of captives surrounded by a vast army of 
oppressors. At its best, it is the pride of a martyr appealing 
to the just Heaven for his final vindication. At its worst, 
it is the arrogance of a Pizarro landing on an unknown 
shore with a handful of men, and then and there announc- 
ing his purpose of conquering an empire. In Jerusalem, 
it is the pride of a poor little colony struggling for bare 
existence in a little town whose walls are broken down, 
and where only here and there a habitation rises among 
the ruins. Broadly, it is the pride of the man who, scouted 
and scorned to-day, feels that he has within him a secret 
that is destined to alter the world to-morrow. 

But to proceed. They left a nation: they returned a 
church. Ezekiel fondly expected that a prince of David's 
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line should rule, and, indeed, made elaborate provision for 
his movements in the ideal Jerusalem, which he saw in 
vision. But a prince of David’s line would have been a 
permanent menace to their Persian masters. Darius will- 
ingly gave money for the building of the temple wherein 
Israel might worship and “pray for the life of the king 
and his sons.” He and his successors willingly supported 
the authority of the high priest, who thus became largely 
responsible for the maintenance of order in the little state. 
But all claims to independent sovereignty would have been 
resented as rebellion,—a thing which the Jews never at- 
tempted. Indeed, a grateful tone toward the Persian mon- 
archs is plainly visible after the return. Many of the Jews 
held high office under them, and Ezra and Nehemiah plainly 
have the great king’s authority behind them. These two 
men, indeed, may be said to have rescued Jerusalem from 
an almost hopeless situation by the abundant means they 
brought with them, contributed by the wealthy Jews of 
Babylon, and by the resolute legislation of the one and 
the brave leadership of the other. Nehemiah rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem, and, in doing this, gave her a new 
lease of life for five hundred years. It was bravely done, 
and in troublous times. Every one that builded “had his 
sword girded by his side.” Each one “with one of his 
hands wrought in the work, and with the other held 
a weapon.” So the wall was finished, and Jerusalem was 
safe. But now Ezra’s work remains to be done. He brings 
with him “the law of his God in his hand.” The stern 
yet necessary separation from “the people of the land” 
is made; and the stately ceremonial law, with its needed 
elements of order, of exact recurrence, of unbroken and 
inviolable ritual, is now made permanent and unalterable. 
To the Jews of Babylon and Egypt as well as to those 
of Palestine, the chief reason for the building of the walls 
was to make the temple safe from assault; for the worship 
of Jehovah, the stated daily sacrifice to him, in the one 
place he had chosen to put his name there,— this was the 
central fact in the life even of the Jew in Babylon, who 
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might live and die without once entering those sacred 
courts, toward which, nevertheless, he turned in his prayer 
three times a day. The devout Catholic loves te think that 
in Rome prayers are going up at every hour of the day 
and night, asking God’s blessing on the Holy Church 
throughout all the world. So the devout Jew felt, when he 
remembered that each day’s burnt offering was offered on 
the one altar in Jerusalem, on behalf of all Israel, to that 
Jehovah who was Israel’s guide and guardian. 

The Chronic}er carries the genealogies of the high priests 
down to Jaddua, who received, it is said, Alexander the 
Great at his visit to Jerusalem; and thus, apparently, the 
last word of the Old Testament, as Protestants receive it, 
only reaches to near the close of the fourth century B.C. 
Thus, owing to the absurd and arbitrary exclusion of such 
books as the first of Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus, the first 
of which gives the record of one of the grandest displays 
of heroism, and the second some of the most characteristic 
religious meditations of Israel, we seem obliged to leap 
over more than three centuries from Old Testament to 
New. Nevertheless, Protestants have included, unawares, 
within their sacred books one of the masterpieces of the 
second century B.C., the Book of Daniel, the finest inspira- 
tion of an heroic age. Palestine submitted to the successors 
of Alexander, and at first was governed with some regard 
for the religious feelings of its people. But Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B.C. 175, resolved to root out the Jewish relig- 
ion, and substitute the Greek in its place. He achieved 
his wicked will so far as to sacrifice swine on Jehovah's 
altar at Jerusalem, and set up “the abomination of desola- 
tion” in the holy place. But there were those who were 
ready to die before such a thing should stand. Brave old 
Mattathias, at Modin, refuses point blank to sacrifice at 
a heathen altar, and with his own hand strikes dead a 
recreant Jew who stepped forward to obey. This is the 
signal of revolt. Mattathias and his brave sons, Judas 
Maccabeeus, Jonathan, and Simon, flee to the mountains, 
and are followed by those who love Jehovah enough to 
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die for him, if need be. The career of Judas Maccabeus 
reads like a romance. Always fighting against fearful odds, 
sometimes defeated, but never despairing, he dies fighting 
an army with a handful, but, dying, leaves the cause behind 
him. His brothers, Jonathan and Simon, take up the work 
in succession, and, dying like him, leave the cause to tri- 
umph in the hands of John Hyrcanus, Simon’s son. The 
heroic struggle, unsurpassed in its devotion in the whole 
world’s history, gives Israel another two centuries of exist- 
ence. We can now comprehend the magnificent stimulus 
which such a book as Daniel gave to the best spirits of an 
heroic time. The heroism of Daniel, that of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, are glorious appeals, under the veil 
of ancient history, to the men of to-day to declare: “Our 
God is able to deliver us from thy hand, O king. But 
if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou 
hast set up!” The little army of Israel under the heroic 
Maccabees might indeed have inscribed these brave words 
on their banners. 

Israel, then, by these noble efforts, is made safe till her 
last, her grandest, word to the world gets itself spoken. 
The blood of a thousand heroes had to be shed, that Jesus 
might have fit audience for the sermon he preached in the 
ears of all the world. 

The one reproach I charge on later Israel is that she has 
not recognized her grandest inspiration. It ‘was an evil 
moment that committed her to this “great refusal.” The 
Herod dynasty had debauched and led away from Israel’s 
true longings the men in high places, who were thus simply 
incapacitated from even understanding Jesus. Upon them 
rests the’ bitter blame of having been blind leaders of the 
blind, when keen sight was the one need of the hour. 
Such men as Hillel loved the light, and knew it when they 
saw it. But such men, alas! were not at the helm; and 
the blind pilots steered for the breakers. If all the hosts 
of Israel bad gathered as one man round the new truth, 
Israel would have been not only the light-bringer, the 
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inspirer of the ages to come,— though the glory of this must 
be forever hers,— but she would herself have been the leader 
in the new time. Israel had been educated in righteousness 
for a thousand years. Generation after generation had been 
taught to aim at conduct,—a drill which, alas! the subtle 
Greek intellect had greatly lacked. Had Israel instead of 
Greece continued to guide the development of Christianity, 
we should have less speculation, but more conduct; less 
extravagance, and more sober earnestness; and, assuredly, 
we should never have had, from the great witnesses to 
God’s unity, trinities so dangerously allied to tritheisms 
that, to the great mass of believers, the latter has inces- 
santly usurped the place of the former. But the past is 
behind us. Its lessons are for our use to-day. To-day, 
Israel’s grandest duty is not to tolerate, but to welcome ; 
to claim as her own her own inspiration; to see how grand 
is that final word which rounded out her truth to its full 
circle; to claim, in a word, Jesus as her own! Ours he 
is, for we loved him first; but hers he must forever be, 
for was he not nursed upon a Hebrew mother’s breast? 

The Sermon on the Mount is the culmination of Israel’s 
spirit of prophecy. That spirit has travelled a long jour- 
ney, but it has been accomplished. It is a great distance 
to go from Saul hearing the wild chant of the prophets, 
and tearing off his clothes and lying naked all night, to 
Jesus tranquilly and lovingly teaching the law of the 
blessed life on the Mount of Galilee. 

But the journey has been travelled; and Elijah, Isaiah, 
Micah, and the great second Isaiah mark so many stages 
of the way. Ecstasy, trance, wild-eyed visions of strange 
half-human monsters, the weird, the grotesque,—all have 
vanished. Seated on the mountain side, with the sunny 
Galilean hills around him, God’s blue sky encircling him, 
and the flowers and the grass and the birds below and 
above him, with men and women listening eagerly, hearts 
waiting for the consolation, Jesus pours forth the lyric song 
of the blessed life. How simple it all is now that it is 
clearly seen! Simple as hearts that love, simple as air 
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and waving lilies, and sunlight shining down. How clear 
it all is! Clear as the pure heart that sees the All-pure. 
But how deep it is! Deep as the blue sky, that has infinity 
behind it, concealing fathomless starry spaces. And how 
easy it is! Only to live as God lives, for benefit. Only 
to bear each other’s burdens. Only to take hold of God’s 
life together. Only to ask for the heavenly grace. Only 
to seek the life of God. Only to knock at the door of 
heaven. Only this, and the grace descends. God’s life 
is our life, and heaven’s door is found wide open. 

But now let us analyze the various parts of this gracious 
message, this gospel of good news. 

First, the good news concerning God. 

We have found that at first Jehovah is God of Israel, 
Jehovah of hosts, inspiring wild battle vigor in the hearts 
of the wild tribes. Then Jehovah is the God that metes 
out justice between man and man, but a jealous God, also, 
and a stern, hating and exterminating those that worship 
him not. Then, later on, mercy begins to shine out of 
Jehovah’s character; and, at the same time, his kingdom 
enlarges till it embraces earth and heaven. And now we 
are ready for the last word, “Our Father in heaven.” The 
high and lofty One who inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is holy, is our Father. We are dear to him, and he is 
dear to us. No more servants, but sons. We have arrived 
at the Sermon on the Mount. That sermon has for its text, 
“Our Father who art in heaven, thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” Man’s hope, 
man’s blessedness, man’s mercy and pity, man’s guidance 
and inspiration, are all founded upon that. 

Secondly, the good news concerning man’s relation to 
man. 

Israel starts as every ancient nation starts, as Ishmael 
started,— his hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. It was hard enough to secure brotherhood 
among the tribes themselves. Hate, even there, burned 
fiercely enough from time to time. But all the rest of the 
world were enemies. The grandest hope possible was that 
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Jehovah might -give them as a spoil to his people; that 
Israel might rule them with a rod of iron, and break them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel! Very slowly, even more slowly 
than the conceptions of Jehovah enlarged, does the idea 
of man’s duty to man as man enlarge. The prophets, as 
always, are the leaders here. Justice between man and 
man, honesty, integrity, are insisted on as things that God 
requires. Then mercy begins to shine out,— mercy to the 
poor, the stranger, the fatherless, the widow. “Remember 
that thou wast a bondman in Egypt”: therefore, forget not 
the stranger and the slave. But, when a man keeps on 
practising justice and mercy to those around him, by and by 
a love of justice and mercy, for their own sake, will begin 
to spring up in his heart. Thus, step by step, was Israel 
led, until at last, through the lips of Jesus, she sang the 
lyric song of man’s passionate love for man. “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father in heaven!” That is Israel’s last 
word. Ay, it is humanity’s last word; for what possible 
word can be uttered beyond it? When you love all man- 
kind with a lover’s love, then your will and heart are one 
with the Father’s heart and will, then the world’s bitter 
strife and sorrow are ended at last, and the “tabernacle of 
God is with men.” 

Thirdly, what does the good news tell of the rewards of 
virtue? Where the Proverbs offered to virtue prosperity, 
and to obedience peace, Jesus offers to virtue simply his 
companionship; simply the privilege of going on; to be 
defeated, and in defeat to triumph. To virtue, a crown of 
thorns; to obedience, death; but, in death, to know that no 
knife can stab a soul; in defeat, to know that you are an 
essential part of God’s triumph. To those who thus over- 
come, thé cross of shame shall become a glory, untimely 
death a victory, and the grave a resurrection. 

“ Brothers,” he says, “let us redeem the world together. 
Together let us lighten its bitter load by bearing it on our 
own backs. Let us agree that there shall be no human 
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grief in all the world which shall not afflict us, no sorrow 
in all human time that we do not share. Henceforth, no 
soul in all the world, in earth or heaven or hell, shall say 
that no man cares for it; for we will care. Let us vow here, 
before heaven, that we drink not of the wine of joy at the 
Father’s table before the vilest of earth’s sons or daughters 
shall sit down with us. Let us burn up the fires of hell by 
the light of heaven.” This, then, is the “love divine, all 
love excelling,” the “joy of heaven to earth come down.” 
This is the redemption. Whoso hath this spirit in him is 
ready to sing the song of the redeemed. To have this spirit 
is to have salvation, salvation from self and sin. 

Lastly, what is Israel’s last word concerning the destiny 
of man? Israel, it is plain, starts with the same conceptions 
of the underworld as the abode of the dead that we find 
the Greeks had in the days of Homer’s Odyssey. Thither 
the dead are borne down to the abodes of Sheol. It is the 
shadow-land, where the thin ghosts flit about “under the 
hollow semblance of a form.” It is the land of darkness, 
the land where “all things are forgotten.” From this bright 
world of sun and light, it was-indeed death to go down to 
those sunless abodes. When the witch of Endor calls up 
Samuel for Saul, she sees Samuel coming up out of the 
earth. And Samuel says to Saul, “To-morrow shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me.” The answer chilled the very 
blood of those men of old. The good Hezekiah celebrated 
his recovery from sickness in a psalm (Isa. xxxix., 9), 
which sounds strangely enough to-day: “The grave cannot 
praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee. They tha go 
down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” ‘Realm 
Ixxxvii., 11, goes to the same tune: “Shall thy loving kind- 
ness be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in destruc- 
tion? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark, and thy 
righteousness in the land of forgetfulness?” It is like 
Homer throughout. “The soul rushed through the wound 
down to Hades, bewailing its fate, leaving youth and bloom 
behind it.” 

In Ecclesiastes, which is probably of the fourth century, 

2 
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we find: “ Man has no pre-eminence over the beasts. All go 
to one place, all are of the dust and all turn to dust again. 
Who knoweth the spirit of man, whether it goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast, whether it goeth downward to 
the earth?” (Eccl. iii, 19-21.) A sad are as- 
suredly marks this passage. 

In Daniel, we see that the change to a higher faith has 
already commenced (Dan. xii., 2,3): “Many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake ; some of them 
to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars forever and ever.” We may confidently date 
the Book of Daniel as written in the first half of the second 
century B.C. The Book of Enoch probably belongs to the 
last half. In this, we find the blessedness of the righteous 
and the torments of the wicked graphically set forth. Israel 
did not cease to ponder her problem through all these cen- 
turies, and grappled as earnestly in the second century 
with her great question, “How stands it between man’s 
soul and God?” as she fought bravely against fearful odds 
for the right to worship God in her own way. 

Israel here, as in all other departments of religious 
thought, is working toward a completer revelation of the 
divine will. It comes at last in Jesus. When Jesus died, 
the cause he stood for seemed hopelessly and finally de- 
feated. The brave fight had been fought. The good 
news, the glad tidings, had been preached. But who had 
beli@¥ed this report? Only a handful of fishermen and their 
wivés'and daughters. It was rejected with scorn by the 
leaders of the nation’s thought and worship. Nay, they had 
put him down. They had silenced him forever. His mes- 
sage was buried in his grave. 

Yet, strange to say, the death of Jesus was but the com- 
mencement of his greatest work in the world. His poor 
little handful of peasant disciples, instead of forlornly giv- 
ing up and vanishing utterly out of history, seemed at once 
to be animated with new heart and hope; and the reason 
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they gave for a joyous activity, which communicated itself 
contagiously to those who heard them, was simply that Jesus 
was not dead at all, but alive forevermore. Not down in the 
dark, but up in the light; not in the dim shadow-land, but 
in the land where God himself is moon and sun; not in 
weak, ghost-like half-life, but radiant with the power of 
life eternal,— they saw him. From that hour, man becomes 
conqueror over death. The brave, the true, the loyal hearts 
are no longer lost to the cause they loved; but, when they 
fall in death, they rise to become part of God's day to a 
thousand generations. Henceforth, the grandest thought 
possible to man—the thought that there is one family in 
earth and heaven, a family which includes all men every- 
where from the first man to the last, one family living in 
one Father’s house —is lodged in man’s heart, never to 
leave it for evermore. 

S. R. CALTHROP. 


THE OLDEST GERMAN ROMANCE. 


Among the many treasures of the Bavarian State Library 
in Munich is a pasteboard box, labelled “Cod. Teg. 1486. 
Rédlieb Poematis latini fragmenta,” and containing sixty- 
eight pages, besides several smaller pieces, of soiled and 
mutilated parchment. They are the remains of the original 
manuscript of the oldest German romance, usually entitled 
Ruodlieb, from the name of the hero. As early as 1807, 
the librarian, Dr. Docen, discovered portions of this manu- 
script, which had been used to line the wooden covers of 
some books formerly belonging to the Benedictine Abbey of 
Tegernsee, an institution founded in 719 and secularized in 
1804, once rich and powerful, the owner of vast estates, the 
seat of much monkish learning, and a centre of political 
influence in the German Empire. 

A closer examination of these fragments shows them to 
be the remains of a romance written in Leonine verse, and 
relating the adventures of a young knight in the early part 
of the eleventh century. Additional scraps were gradually 
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recovered from other bindings, and copied, so that in 1838 Dr. 
Schmeller, the successor of Docen, was able to print more 
than two thousand lines of the rescued and partially recon- 
structed poem. Two years later, other pieces of parchment, 
containing one hundred and thirty-five lines of the same 
work, were detached from the covers of a Latin treatise, in 
the library of Count Carl Erenbert von Moll,at Dachau, and 
added to the Munich collection, the whole of which has now 
been edited and published by Friedrich Seiler (Halle, 1882). 
In preparing this literary torso for the press, Herr Seiler has 
proceeded on strictly diplomatic principles, and shown in their. 
application great skill and truly German thoroughness. His 
conjectural readings and restorations of a text full of the 
most provoking breaks are particularly happy; and, in an 
introduction of two bundred pages, he has elucidated the 
poem from every possible point of view, so that the historian, 
the philologist, the student of social life, the scientist, or 
the literary critic will each find in these lodes of medieval 
lore some nugget which he may be willing to recognize as 


pure goid, and think worth while to coin and put into gen- 
eral circulation. Even on the low principle proclaimed by 
the theatre-manager in Goethe’s Faust,— 


“Wer Vieles bringt, wird Manchem etwas bringen,”— 


Herr Seiler’s encyclopedic erudition will be quite sure, at 
some point, to hit the taste and meet the demands of every 
reader whose leaning toward scholarly things may be strong 
enough to interest him in the book at all. 

That the Munich manuscript is the original, written by 
the poet himself, and not the work of a copyist, is evident 
from the kind of corrections which frequently occur, and 
which are real emendations and material improvements of 
the poem as a literary composition, and not merely the 
revisional efforts of a careless scribe to rectify his own 
blunders. The author seems also to have written his romance 
at odd times, using different pens and qualities of ink, and 
jotting down his verses on such scanty scraps of parchment 
as happened to be at hand; sometimes, the lines are very 
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close together and the handwriting quite minute, as though 
he realized the scarcity of sheepskin and the necessity of 
economizing it. On the whole, the chirography is neat and 
elegant, and would present no difficulties to the practised 
reader, were it not for the havoc wrought by the shears and 
paste and needle of the binder. Fortunately, the glue with 
which many of the pages are smeared is so transparent as to 
leave the letters perfectly legible through it, except where, 
in removing the parchment, some of them have been torn 
away by the firmer adhesion of the glue to the bindings. 
The sheets are smallish octavo of unequal size. On the first 
page are scribblings, such as a person might make in trying 
his pen; the second and last pages contain bits of verses in 
the handwriting of our author. They are mostly of a face- 
tious and satirical character, in the style of Martial’s epigrams, 
and were evidently intended to be carved or engraved on 
various articles of daily use: One is an appropriate motto 
for a pair of bellows, and another for a fly-flap; three of 
them were doubtless meant to be etched on greaves or other 
pieces of armor; several are suitable inscriptions for wine- 
flasks ; and one of considerable length may have been designed 
for an organ or other musical instrument.* In larger script, 
at the top of the second page, corresponding to the fly-leaf 
of a printed volume, are also the faint and fragmentary 
traces of what appears to have been a recipe for the cure 
of insomnia. Perhaps some rival poet or captious critic 
may have recommended to any one who cannot sleep (qui 
nequeat dormire) the perusal of this poem as an infallible 
soporific. Across the margin of the eighth page are the 
words, attinet monasterio Tegernnsee, in the chirography 
peculiar to the fifteenth century. 

The plot of the story may be briefly summarized as 
follows: A youth of noble birth and manners, who has 
served many lords, and risked life and limb in the perils 


*Some of Martial’s epigrams doubtless served the same purpose. Thus, the fol- 
lowing, which I translate from memory, may have been composed as a sententious 
label for a box of tooth-powder : — 

“ What wantest thou, woman, of me? Young maidens I serve. 
Why should I polish and beautify teeth that are bought?” 
In others, hair-bleaching, Gallic soap, and a breast-belt (fascta pectoralis) speak for 
themselves in a like strain. 
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of war and the pleasures of the chase, is requited for his 
devotion with base ingratitude and shameful neglect. His 
zeal in the discharge of his duties only arrays against him 
the hatred and hostility of those whose selfish schemes he 
defeats; and he finally resolves to commit his estates to 
the care of his mother, and seek his fortune in a foreign 
land. Attended by a single squire, who, in addition to the 
customary lance and shield, bears, suspended from his 
saddlo-bow, a well-filled knapsack and a bag of provender 
for the horses, the young I:night, whose name, as we after- 
ward learn, is Ruodlieb, sets out. He is clad in mail, with 
a helmet of steel and a golden-hilted sword. The horn, 
which hangs by a buckskin strap from his “snowy neck,” is 
a griffin’s claw, half a cubit long and sparkling with gems. 
His horse is black as a raven, and glossy, as if it had been 
soaped, and all dapple under its dark coat,— 


“Stat niger ut corvus equus et ceu smigmate lotus, 
Undique punctatus hac sub nigredine totus.” 


Its plaited mane falls on the left side, and the rich caparison 
is worthy of the spirited steed and the stately rider. 
Attached to the pommel of the saddle is a leathern cup, 
impregnated with mastic, in order to spice the drink which 
is poured into it. Running to and fro is a swift, sharp- 
sighted, keen-scented dog, a velox investigator, whose sagac- 
ity “ no beast or great or small can e’er elude.” 

Our youthful hero weeps as he bids his mother and the 
servants farewell; he kisses them all, then, leaping into 
his saddle, puts spur to his horse and “courses o’er the 
plain swift as the swallow flies.” The mother feasts her 
eyes on him through the lattice; and the servants climb the 
turrets and pinnacles of the castle to catch a last glimpse of 
their beloved lord, and break forth in loud lamentations 
as he vanishes from their sight. After wiping away their 
tears and washing their faces, they go to console their 
mistress, who, in turn, tries to comfort them, “feigning 
hope while repressing the deep sorrow in her heart.” 

Not less sad and anxious is Ruodlieb at the thought 
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of leaving his home like an exile; but he rides on until 
he comes to a strange country, which, as it afterward 
appears, is Africa. 

To a modern reader, it may seem singular enough that 
our cavalier should gallop off from Europe to Africa without 
crossing any large body of water. For, although Europe is 
nowhere mentioned, all the characters and incidents, and 
the whole tone and drift of the poem, as well as the name 
of the hero, imply that his home is in Germany, where the 
narration begins and ends. But geographical incongruities 
of this sort did not disturb in the least the equanimity 
of the mediwval reader, nor impair, to his mind, the veri- 
similitude of the fiction. Indeed, they occur constantly, 
even in later mediwval poets, whose confused and erro- 
neous notions, one would think, might have been cleared uv 
and corrected somewhat by the crusades. Thus, in Wirnt 
von Gravenberg’s Wigalois, a poem of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, one of King Arthur’s messengers goes by land all 
the way from England to Spain. It is hardly necessary 
to call to mind how Shakspere, in “ Winter’s Tale,” follow- 
ing the traditions of mediwval- geographers, lets the ship of 
Antigonus touch “ upon the deserts of Bohemia.” It must 
be remembered, however, in extenuation of such blunders, 
that a medieval writer often uses the name of a real coun- 
try without thinking of any particular part of the earth’s 
surface. He merely wishes to have a place for the scene of 
his story, and may call it Asia, Africa, or Utopia, as 
he pleases; only, he would naturally prefer a name that 
appeals to the imagination by being associated with roman- 
tic adventures and marvellous exploits. The considerable 
part which Africa plays in German legends and epic poetry 
dates from the Vandalic conquests and the capture of 
Carthage in the fifth century; and this interest was subse- 
quently revived and intensified through the invasion of 
Spain by the Moors, and their victories over the Visigoths. 

Scarcely has Ruodlieb crossed the frontier, when he falls 
in with a royal huntsman, who, struck by the imposing 
stature and manly presence of the stranger, offers to con- 
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duct him to the king, who, we are told, is passionately 
fond of field sports, and lavish in his liberality to all who 
are skilled in them. Thereupon, the two swear eternal 
friendship, and confirm the compact with a kiss. During 
their further conversation, the free and festive life of the 
African court is described. Finally, they reach the royal 
residence, where the king is administering justice before the 
assembled people. No sooner does he see them approach- 
ing than he exélaims, “What news of bears and wild 
boars dost thou bring from the forest?” ‘None of these 
beasts have I found,” replies the huntsman; “but I have 
brought with me a youth who is expert in taking them, 
and who desires to serve thee.” At this point, the first 
hiatus in the manuscript occurs. 

The second fragment begins with an account of our 
hero’s new method of fishing. He makes little pills of 
bugloss powder, and throws them into the water; the fish 
swallow them, and become so buoyant that they rise to 
the surface of the pond, and float about like bladders, with- 
out being able to descend again. The fisherman then gets 
into a boat, and with a long rod drives them all helplessly 
ashore, like a flock of sheep. On another occasion, he 
sprinkles the flesh of a kid with the same powder, and puts 
it under a tree in the forest. The wolves devour it, and are 
thereby made temporarily blind, and thus fall an easy prey 
to the hunters who are lying in wait for them. These feats 
of piscatorial and venatorial skill, the recital of which proves 
that the monkish poet of Tegernsee could appreciate a good 
fish story, and was well up in Jégerlatein, naturally excite 
the admiration and win the favor of the king. The 
“strange and vigorous faculties” here ascribed to bugloss 
would seem to indicate that the Benedictine’s knowledge 
of plants and their properties was derived, not so much 
from the book of nature everywhere lying open to him in 
field and forest, as from the various specula, spicilegia, and 
flrilegia (mirrors, gleanings, and anthologies) which con- 
stituted the scientific encyclopedias of the Middle Ages, 
and were full of old wives’ fables and absurd superstitions 
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about simples. That the levitation of fish can be effected 
by means of bugloss he asserts on the authority of “ physi- 
cians”; and cites Pliny in support of the statements that 
the same herb deprives wine of its intoxicating quality, 
“however much one may drink,” and destroys the sight of 
all animals which are born blind. What Pliny really 
affirms is that bugloss imparts to wine a peculiarly cheering 
and exhilarating virtue, and is hence ycleped euphrosynum, 
and that it is also an effective antifebrile. The opinions 
which our poet fathers upon the old Roman naturalist 
were probably derived from some of the afore-mentioned 
compendiums of “useful information,” many of which not 
only professed to be based upon Pliny’s work, but even 
passed under his name. The magnetism of a great reputa- 
tion in natural history made all the botanical and zodlogi- 
cal fables afloat in the popular mind gather about him 
and stick to him, just as the charms of Virgil’s verse meta- 
morphosed him into the grand master of medieval magic, 
and the fame of Charles the Great caused all the heroism 
and chivalry of centuries to cluster and crystallize round 
his person. That Pliny was a favorite of the Tegernsee 
Benedictines is evident from the fact that a cloister-brother 
and contemporary of our author, the abbot Ellinger, who 
was celebrated for his calligraphy and facility with the 
pencil, left an illustrated manuscript of the Historia Natu- 
ralis, with remarkably fine and vigorous pen-drawings of 
the animals. 

But, while Ruodlieb is thus amusing the monarch and 
astonishing the woodmen, an incident occurs, proving that 
the roughness and rowdyism, for which the Bavarian rustics 
and town rabble of to-day are notorious, also characterized 
their ancestors more than eight centuries ago. At a fair 
held near the frontier, and thronged with people from a 
neighboring land, a broil begins and grows into a free fight, 
resulting in the loss of many lives. An ambitious margrave 
of the adjacent realm finds in this affray a pretext for invad- 
ing and ravaging the territory in which the tumult took 
place, killing and carrying away captive quite a number of 

8 
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the inhabitants. The “greater king,” as his African majesty 
is called, in distinction from the petty chieftains of the coun- 
try, immediately sends a prince with a strong force, who falls 
upon the retreating margrave, defeats him, and takes him 
prisoner with all his pillaging band. The discomfited 
depredator pleads that he was only obeying the orders of his 
sovereign; but the prince replies: “I know your sovereign 
to be too wise for that. Your own foolish pride urged you 
on; but you have been worsted, when you wished to make 
yourself famous, and well deserve to be hanged by the heels 
from the limb of a tree,” — 


“Rem pejorasti, cum te famare cupisti, 
Ramo suspendi per suras sat meruisti.” 


The soldiers demand that this punishment shall be in- 
flicted forthwith. The prince, however, declines to grant 
this request, and discourses to them on the noble vengeance 
of forgiveness, giving utterance to sentiments which, on such 
occasions, have seldom fallen from the lips of a military 
leader. ‘Be lions in the fray,” he says, “but lambs in 


wreaking revenge; it does you no honor to retaliate inju- 
ries; the best way to requite wrongs is to put aside wrath.” 
Still more strange than the expression of these views by the 
commander of a victorious army is the readiness with which 
the troops recognize the truth of them, and, good-humoredly 
pardoning the vanquished enemy,— 


“ Forego the dear delight to see 
Him dangle on a gallows-tree.” 


The clemency of the prince is approved by the king, who 
treats the prisoners in the kindest manner, and sends to the 
kinglet, their sovereign, three ambassadors, the chief of whom 
is Ruodlieb, the foreign knight (miles peregrinus) as he is 
called, with the proposal that the two monarchs should meet 
on the field of the recent battle, and there establish a treaty 
of peace extending over a thousand years. A full account 
of these negotiations is given in the form of conversations 
between the kinglet and his councillors and the ambassadors, 
and in the report of the results of the mission made by Ruod- 
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lieb on his return. Among other things, he relates how he 
was invited to a game of chess by the kinglet, and beat him 
as often as he deemed it politic to do so; he was then chal- 
lenged by the courtiers to play for wagers. Ruodlieb pro- 
tested that he never gambled. “But while you are with 
us,” they replied, “ you must live as we do; when youare at 
home, you can live as you please.” With great reluctance, 
he consented, and soon won all the stakes. The king 
laughed, and said, “I reckon [censeo] thou wilt always like 
this game, by which thy shoes have been so well patched.” * 

Preparations are now made for the conference. The king 
orders the prisoners to be newly clad and well mounted ; 
and the freebooting margrave receives costly furs, a purple 
tunic embroidered with gems and gold, a saddle-horse with 
rich trappings, a coat of mail, a sword, a helmet, and a sharp 
lance. All the counts and liegemen of the realm are sum- 
moned to appear with three weeks’ provision for man and 
beast, and the abbots and bishops are invited to assist with 
their wise counsels. The fifth fragment contains a detailed 
description of the interview, with its gorgeous ceremonial. 
It corresponds so closely to the account given by mediwval 
chroniclers of the meeting between Henry II., of Germany, 
and Robert, of France, on the Maese in 1023, as to render 
it highly probable that the poet had this event in mind; 
at any rate, the striking resemblance in minute points of 
etiquette shows that he adhered very faithfully to the typi- 
cal forms and conventional punctilios proper to such occa- 
sions. The tents and pavilions are spread with befitting 
pomp, masses are celebrated, dinners are eaten in great state, 
the monarchs kiss each other when they meet, and this oscu- 
latory example is followed by their respective retinues. The 
conference is held, according to ancient custom, on the mid- 
dle of a bridge, spanning the stream that forms the boundary 
of the two kingdoms.t 


* Quo sunt sarcita tua tam bene calciamenta ; a proverbial phrase equivalent to 
“lined your purse.” Another peculiar expression, Cum sat lorifregi, “‘ When I broke 
the reins enough,”’— that is, showed sufficient reluctance,— is a mediwval Germanism. 

t History records many instances of this usage, from the colloquy between Civilis 
and Cerialis, which Tacitus (Hist. v. 26) mentions as having taken place on the bridge 
over the Nabalia, A.D. 70, to the peace of Tilsit, negotiated in 1807 by the Czar Alex- 
ander and the Emperor Napoleon, on a boat in the Memel. 
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Permanent peace is established ; and the kinglet, in token 
of gratitude, presents a motley variety of gifts to the greater 
potentate,—five hundred talents of gold, much silver, a hun- 
dred mantles and cuirasses, and as many helmets of steel, 
thirty caparisoned mules, thirty wild asses, and the same 
numbet of camels, two leopards, two lions, and a pair of twin 
bears with snow-white bodies and black legs and feet. These 
bears are trained to wrestle, carry each other pickapack, 
and perform the oddest tricks; they also beat time, and 
dance to the sound of musical instruments, gallantly placing 
their paws in the fair hands of the ladies, who do not get 
angry at any harm or inconvenience they may suffer from 
their rough and uncouth partners. There are also several 
smaller animals,—a lynx, “the hybrid of a fox and a wolf”; 
a snub-nosed, stump-tailed ape, a grisly monkey with the 
shrill voice of a kite,— both beasts of no perceptible utility, 
the poet adds ; two parrots, a pair of ravens, and some garru- 
lous daws and loquacious starlings. The lynx was especially 
prized on account of the ligure, a bright gem, precious as a 
carbuncle, which could be obtained fromits urine. The proc- 
ess is described by our author at length; and the result, he 
says, is a stone worthy to adorn a queen’s ring or a royal 
crown. Of these manifold presents, however, the king ac- 
cepts only the bears for himself, and a daw and a starling for 
his daughter. No person of his suite is permitted to take 
anything, except the dignitaries of the Church. To keep off 
the hands of monk and priest from any worldly treasure that 
happened to come within their reach would have been a sac- 
rilegious robbing of the altar, which the African monarch 
was far too prudent a ruler to be guilty of. After embracing 
one another (oscula dando sibi), as usual, the sovereigns re- 
turn each to his own realm. 

On arriving at the royal residence, Ruodlieb finds a 
messenger awaiting him with letters from his mother, 
stating that his enemies are either dead or powerless, and 
beseeching him to return and put an end to her grief, and 
gladden by his coming his kinsmen and his countrymen. 
It is characteristic of him as a noble knight that he is 
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ignorant of the plebeian art of reading, and hands the let- 
ters to a clerk (sci: lus) for perusal. Ruodlieb communicates 
their contents to the king, who, although loath to lose so 
- valuable an attendant, advises him to yield to his mother’s 
entreaties, but requests him to defer his departure for a 
week, in order to receive suitable reward for past services. 

Meanwhile, his majesty orders four silver vessels to be 
made, each a cubit in circumference; two are shallow, and 
two deep, the former serving as covers to the latter. One 
of these he crams with byzantines so tight that no clinking 
sound betrays the presence of the coin. The other is 
divided into two compartments, the first of which he fills 
also with byzantines, bearing a Greek superscription and 
an image of the emperor; the second contains jewels of 
rare device and exquisite form,— twelve bracelets, eight of 
which are “not hollow and loaded with lead,” but solid 
gold, and represent hooded serpents lovingly intertwined ; 
an agraffe of molten gold,* surmounted by a spread eagle 
holding in its beak a crystal bell, on which are perched 
three little birds, so lifelike that they seem ready to take 
wing and fly away; the pendants are tiny bells, which give 
forth a pleasant sound; four ear-rings set with amethysts, 
beryls, and divers gems; and four others without precious 
stones, but wonderfully artistic in form, and as delicately 
wrought with interlacing coils and convolutions “as if 
a limner with his pencil should paint glass with gold”; f 
and, finally, thirty finger-rings of finest gold, studded with 
hyacinths, ligures, and aqua marines, three of which are 
for betrothal purposes, “not large, but graceful and befit- 
ting women.” The author dwells upon these ornaments 
with evident fondness, and describes them with the zest of 

*The poet expressly states that it was “cast in loam, and not forged with 
hammers,” proving that such manufactures were then quite rare, and more highly 
prized than beaten workmanship, relative values which are now reversed. The art 
of founding bells was known and practised at Tegernsee under the abbot Gozbert, 
toward the close of the tenth century ; but smaller objects and personal ornaments 
were seldom moulded in this manner, until about a hundred years later. 

+This rather striking simile acquires special interest from the fact that the 
first fabrication of stained glass in Bavaria was at Tegernsee, under the abbot 


Gozbert. When our poet penned this line, the art had attained great perfection, and 
had already made an cpoch in this branch of industry. 
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a connoisseur. Elsewhere, he speaks of a ring with a hol- 
low knot (nodus cavus), or loop, in the middle of it, so that 
it could be made larger or smaller to fit the finger of the 
wearer. The vessels are then firmly closed with cement, 
and, after being covered with dough of spelt-flour and baked, 
resemble loaves of bread. 

On the day fixed for Ruodlieb’s departure, his mother’s 
letter is read before the’ assembled nobles, who hear it with 
heavy hearts, and urge the king not to let the young knight 
go, but to retain him by force, or induce him to remain by 
giving him a wife and conferring upon him an earldom. 
His majesty rejects these proposals, and, summoning the 
youth, says: “ With regret I release thee from my service, 
my dear friend [mi kare]; thou hast ever been faithful and 
upright; thou art hated by none, and loved by all, from 
the prince to the peasant. Tell me truly, dearest of the 
race [karissime ecunctigenorum], which dost thou prefer, 
weaith or wisdom?” After a moment’s reflection, Ruod- 
lieb decides, like Solomon, in favor of wisdom, uttering its 
praises at some length, and contrasting its preciousness with 
the perils of riches. “It is proper,” he concludes, “ that 
there should be great treasures in the chamber of the king; 
the poor man has enough, if he is endowed with strength 
and possessed of skill. I desire not money, but thirst for 
wisdom.” Thereupon, the king conducts him into a private 
room (penetral), and imparts to him the following twelve 
golden rules of conduct : — 

1. Never have a red-head [rufus] for a friend, for such a 
person is irascible and treacherous. 

2. Never ride through a cornfield [per sata], however 
muddy may be the road through the village. 

8. Never lodge in the house of an old man who has a 
young wife, but seek hospitality where the husband is young 
and the wife old. 

4. Never lend a breeding mare to a neighbor to plough 
with, or thou wilt lose the foal. 

5. Do not burden a kinsman by frequent visits, however 
fond thou mayst be of him. 
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6. Never permit a maidservant, however beautiful, to be 
familiar with thee like a wife, else she will grow haughty, 
and deem herself mistress of the house. 

7. If thou wishest to wed for the sake of children, choose 
a wife of known standing [cognoscibilem mulierem], but 
never against the advice of thy mother. Treat her kindly, 
yet be her master, that she may not presume to contend 
with thee. Do not tell her everything, lest she may re- 
prove thee, and thus mutual love and esteem may be 
diminished. 

8. Never give way to sudden anger, but always defer 
vengeance till the morrow. 

9. Never quarrel with thy lord and master, nor offer to 
lend him anything. If he asks for a loan, then give it; 
otherwise, he will find a pretext for taking it, and thou wilt 
lose both the thing and the thanks. 

10. However great thy haste, never pass by a church 
without commending thyself to the saints. When the bell 
rings or mass is sung, dismount and run more swiftly than 
thy horse, in order to share in the benediction [kattholicae 
paci participari]. This does not lengthen, but shortens the 
journey, and makes it safer. 

11. If thou art urged, for Christ’s sake, to break the fasts, 
do not refuse ; for thereby thou fulfillest his commandments. 

12. Never dig a ditch between thy field and the highway, 
in order to keep people from trampling the crops; for they 
will make a path on the other side, and thus the damage will 
be doubled. 

Having finished these “words of wisdom,” the king re- 
turns with Ruodlieb to the assembly, resumes his seat on the 
throne, and beckons to a page (paranimphus), who brings in 
the two precious loaves (panes locupletes). ‘Take these,” 
he says, “and, on reaching home, break the smaller one in the 
presence of thy mother; but keep the larger for thy nuptial 
feast, in order that thy friends may taste the quality of our 
bread.” 

Early the next morning, Ruodlieb sets out on his return 
journey with his faithful squire, who leads a sumpter-horse, 
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richly laden. His special friend, the huntsman, also accom- 
panies him as far as the frontier. Soon after crossing it, he 
falls in with a red-haired rider, who accosts him, and pro- 
poses that they should travel together. “Itis a public road, 
and you can go where you choose,” replies Ruodlieb. But, 
notwithstanding this rebuff, the fellow jogs along by his 
side with a vulgar effrontery and obtrusive loquacity which 
are in striking contrast to the reserve and dignity of our 
young knight. He takes advantage of their riding into a 
river, to water their horses, to steal Ruodlieb’s mantle, and 
pretends that he saw it carried away by the current. Dur- 
ing the day, the red-head gets severely beaten by peasants, 
for violating the second of the king’s golden rules; and, 
when they seek lodgings for the night, the third precept 
comes in play, and is tragically exemplified. Following the 
directions of a shepherd, Ruodlieb finds hospitable entertain- 
ment under the roof of a young man who has married an 
elderly widow, and the story of whose wooing and wedding 
is related at length. The red-head learns that there is in 
the village an old man, who, on becoming a widower, mar- 
ried a frivolous girl, and quarters himself upon the ill- 
matched couple, much against the will of the old ape (vetus 
simia), but in collusion with the young and wanton wife. 
The lewd impudence of the red-head exceeds all bounds, 
and the suspicious husband watches him through a gimlet 
hole (terebelli perque foramen). As they are about to sup, 
a break occurs in the manuscript. 

What scenes of outrage and violence followed may be in- 
ferred from the sixth fragment, in which the husband breathes 
his last, attended by a priest. 

At dawn, a great crowd gathers before the church to wit- 
ness the trial of the murderer and his paramour. The brazen- 
faced levity of the former excites general indignation. He 
asserts that the old man first assaulted him, and knocked 
out his front teeth (dentes mihi dempserat anteriores) ; and 
that the thief (fur) of a woman led him astray. She denies 
the charge, and accuses him of having deceived her by false 
promises, and then imitating Adam who put the blame upon 
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Eve. Turning from her vile accomplice to the judge (ree- 
tor), she confesses that she abetted the dreadful deed, and 
begs that sentence may be pronounced upon her. “ Pluck 
out my hair,” she cries, “ and twist it into a rope, that I may 
be strangled with that which has so often caused me to sin; 
and after three days burn my body, and scatter the ashes 
upon the water, or pack it in a cask, and let it float upon a 
river, labelled with an account of my crime, that those who 
find it may not dare to give it burial, but may leave it as 
carrion for fish and crocodiles.”* This highly dramatic 
scene moves the people to compassion. The sincere contri- 
tion of the woman induces the judge to spare her life, not 
even granting her request to slit her nose and gash her 
cheeks and cut off her falsely kissing lips, in order that no 
man may henceforth look upon her with loving eyes. She 
is told to go in peace, and be no longer a step-mother, but 
a mother to her husband’s. children. Her subsequent life, 
as described by the poet, is the picture of a medieval 
penitent, whose severe self-torture St. Francis would have 
approved, and Pietro di Lorenzo or Spagnoletto might 
have painted. When the red-head comes to be examined, 
he desires that his fellow-traveller may be summoned to 
testify in his behalf. Ruodlieb appears, and the judge ad- 
dresses him with due courtesy, “ Noble knight, is this man 
thy companion?” A hiatus at this point prevents the 
reader from following the prosecution and being present 
at the hanging of the culprit. The accidental association 
of the young knight witb such a wretch places him, also, 
in a very embarrassing position, and confirms the truth of 
the king’s saying, “If thou touchest pitch, some of it will 
be sure to stick to a finger-nail.” 

The strange medley of pious and prudential precepts, 
which Ruodlieb receives from the African sovereign as a 
convenient vade-mecum or moral viaticum, was intended to 
furnish the skeleton of the poem, in the course of which 
they were all to be tested and practically applied in a corre- 


*It was an old German custom to put the corpse of one who had committed an 
unnatural crime, like suicide or parricide, in a cask, and set it adrift on a stream, 
with the inscription, “ Lass rynnen, lass rynnen.” 


4 
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sponding series of adventures. This method of constructing 
a story around the didactic nucleus of a few simple maxims 
is one of the oldest and most persistent forms of novel-writ- 
ing, and has been in vogue for thousands of years. The 
oldest examples of it are found in the Orient, and belong to 
Buddhistic literature. These works of fiction are all framed 
on the same model. The plot is very simple. The hero 
goes into a foreign country, and is paid for his services in 
wise rules of conduct, to which is added a gratuity of bread 
or cake, wherein treasures are concealed. By obeying the 
injunctions, he escapes perils to which others fall victims, and 
on reaching home is made rich and happy by the unsuspected 
contents of the loaf. 

In medieval literature, this form of novel with a purpose 
is constantly met with; and we find it cropping out sporadi- 
cally in many epic and romantic poems. The limits of the 
present paper do not permit the full development of this 
phase of the subject. Suffice it to say that specimens of it 
occur in every European language, from Scandinavia to 
Sicily; in Norse sagas, rabbinical legends, and Greek para- 
bles; in the tales and traditions of Ireland, Scotland, Corn- 
wall, Catalonia, and Provence ; and that for centuries popu- 
lar stories were uniformly run in this mould. Special interest 
attaches to our poem as the earliest example of its kind in 
German, and probably in European literature, it being at 
least two hundred years older than the Gesta Romanorum. 

In most cases, the kernel of the story consists of three 
maxims; and it is extremely doubtful whether our author 
ever finished his work so far as to apply the dozen with 
which he started. He seems finally to have felt how vast and 
complicated was the task he had undertaken, and to have let 
it drop. This view is, to some extent, sustained by the 
condition of the manuscript, the last page of which is filled 
with verses foreign to the romance. The second, third, and 
eighth precepts are most frequently selected. Although 
some of them seem commonplace and trivial, they symbolize 
ethical principles, and are thus lifted into the higher province 
of morals, such as not to run recklessly into temptation, not 
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to depart rashly from tried and trodden paths, and the like. 
The prejudice against red-haired persons as treacherous and 
malicious is very old and deep-rooted. It is strange, how- 
ever, that such a notion should have become current among 
the Germans, the majority of whom were red-heads, and 
whose ancestors regarded hair of this hue as the sign of a free 
and noble birth, and associated black hair with servility. 
But, at a quite early period, the opposite opinion began to 
prevail, and soon became generally received. Dietmar of 
Merseburg, in his Chronicle of the tenth century, speaks of 
Bolizlave, the provisor of the Bohemians, as “a red-haired 
man, and the author of immense impiety,” thus assuming a 
necessary connection between the color of his hair and the 
corruption of his heart. William of Tyre (Belli sacri hist. 
xiv. 1) says that Falco, the king of Jerusalem, “ although 
red-haired, was faithful, kind, and, contrary to the laws of 
this color, affable and compassionate.” Wirnt von Graven- 
berg, in his Wigalois, thus describes Count Hoyer von Mans- 
feld :— 
“ His beard was red, and eke his hair, 
Of such, ’tis said false hearts they bear ; 


But he was true, and gentle, too, 
In spite of all his hair could do.” 


Wolfram von Eschenbach praises the red knight Ither, 
whom Parzival slays, as “ falsehood’s foe.” But the manner 
in which the exceptional cases are mentioned proves how 
strong was the popular belief in the validity of the general 
rule. Vir rufus, hine perfidus, was a logical conclusion which 
few would have hesitated to accept; and medieval literature 
is full of adages—such as Roter bart, untrewe art —in which 
this color is the index of bad character. Paintings as early 
as 1300 depict Judas with a shock of bristly red hair; and 
this feature became typical of him in art, notwithstand- 
ing Abraham a Santa Clara’s protest against it as an absurd 
fiction, and the cogent fact that the bravest heroes of Ger- 
man saga and the greatest men of German history have 
been of this discreditable hue. Konrad von Megenberg, in 
his Book of Nature, written in the fourteenth century, por- 
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trays the model man as “having hair midway between soft 
and harsh, and a little red.” A Bavarian proverb bids us 
“ beware of a red Italian, a blonde Frenchman, and a black 
German,” as though each excited suspicion and showed 
signs of deceit by thus deviating from the type of his race. 
On this principle, an Italian with red hair should be 
shunned as a monstrosity ; and it is natural that, in Costo’s 
ll Fuggilozio (Venetia, 1601), no allusion should be made 
to this special feature, but that the precept should be gen- 
eralized, and the hero warned not to trust a man who has 
a birth-mark in his face,—“ D’ huomo segnato in faccia non 
ti fidare.” The same is true of the abnormal combination of 
black head and red beard; and we are told in a proverb to 
avoid as a habitation of deceit the place “where the raven 
sits on the roof and the fox at the door.” The notion that 
red hair indicates evil qualities seems to have been derived 
originally from the conception and anthropomorphic personi- 
fication of fire as a destructive element, and therefore an 
evil principle, of which Loki, the mischief-maker and trick- 
ster of the Scandinavian pantheon, is an example. At a 
later period, this belief became extended and confirmed 
through the great popularity of the beast-epic, in which 
the red Reynard figures as the incarnation of craft and 
perfidy. 

The incidents of Ruodlieb’s journey, as recorded in the 
remaining fragments, do not illustrate any of the king’s 
maxims; but they give pleasant pictures of social and domes- 
tic life in Southern Germany during the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. He visits a nephew at the house of a 
widow, whose fair daughter his kinsman is wooing. A 
younger sister, called Staza (a pet name for Anastasia), 
has some starlings, which she has taught to repeat the Pa- 
ternoster. There are also harpers who play, but whose 
performance is so unsatisfactory that Ruodlieb asks if an- 
other harp can be had. The widow then brings out an 
excellent instrument, on which, she said, her lord used to 
play (meus heros simphoniavit), but which no hand has 
touched since his death, lest its tones should make her sad. 
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Our knight sweeps the strings with the grace and skill of 
a virtuoso, and sings several foreign songs. He also plays a 
dance, which the daughter and the nephew go through with 
flying feet, and with varied movements of the hands and 
fingers, in the description of which we recognize that kind 
of Bavarian Highland fling known as Schuhplattl, with its 
obligato Jodel occasionally thrown in, in the form of an in- 
spiriting whoop. Afterward, the dancers sit down to a 
game of dice, in the course of which they win each other’s 
ring and heart. The damosel (dominella) does not show 
much delicacy or reserve in the expression of her feelings ; 
and a remark of the poet about the lovers, both of whom 
belong to the best society, is characteristic of an age which 
was neither prudish nor prurient, but wholly natural and 
naively gross,— 
“ Nec jam celarunt, se quin ardenter amarent, 
Mater si sineret, vel in ipsa nocte coirent.” 


Passion is stronger than the moral sense or the restraints 
of good breeding. 

Again, we have several descriptions of the two meals 
known to the Middle Ages,— prandium, which was a late 
breakfast, and coena, which was a late dinner, and often a 
very elaborate affair. The guests were first provided with 
basins and ewers to wash their hands, after which they sat 
down at small tables, each sufficient to accommodate two 
persons. S¢chultz’s assertion (Das héfische Leben zur Zeit 
der Minnesinger, p. 330) that ladies and gentlemen dined 
apart may have been true of princely banquets in the twelfth 
century, but certainly does not apply to family dinners a hun- 
dred years earlier. It is expressly stated that Ruodlieb sat 
with the hostess, and his enamored nephew with the young 
lady (junior consedit herili), and that the latter pair drank 
out of the same bowl, and ate from the same platter. Only 
boon companions or young lovers would have been satis- 
fied with so scant a service on the board, and the special 
mention of it in such cases indicates that the other guests 
were better provided with plate. The host occupied an 
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elevated seat, from which he could survey the whole room. 
He cut the bread, and apportioned the food, which was 
placed on disks, and distributed by pages. The meal con- 
sisted of many courses, and an equal number of cups of 
wine. When they had finished eating, they washed their 
hands again, and took a final glass as a digester. This was 
followed by a dessert of fruits; and, in one instance, chil- 
dren came in with wild strawberries in little vases and 
in baskets made of hazel bark. During a repast at the 
house of the widow, the tricks of Ruodlieb’s dog afforded 
considerable amusement. On one occasion, the peasant, 
who entertained Ruodlieb, converted the repast into a 
paschal feast, in honor of the event. He selected the choic- 
est parts of the roast from the shoulder and the leg, and 
sent them to his guest, who cut them into morsels, and dis- 
tributed them pro sacramentis among all the members of the 
household, including the servants. This seemingly sacri- 
legious method of showing hospitality was really its supreme 
consecration, implying not only the possibility of entertain- 
ing angels unawares, but also suggesting, in the imitation 
of the eucharistic rite, that the Lord himself might be 
present at the supper in the guise of a stranger. 

In the fifteenth fragment, the reader has the pleasure of 
attending a medieval wedding, at which the bride asserts 
her rights in a manner somewhat embarrassing to her be- 
trothed. The marriage has been arranged by the young 
man’s relatives, in order to provide him with a wife of equal 
rank, and also to rescue him from the snares of a courtesan. 
But the damsel, who is thus to be utilized as a marital 
virtue-preserver, has a mind of her own, and a tongue capa- 
ble of expressing it. Her remarks on the course of her 
courtship are pert and pertinent; and the double entendre, 
with which she concludes, excites general hilarity,— 


“Tune risus magnus fit ab omnibus atque cachinnus.” 
The bridegroom presents her a ring on the hilt of his sword, 


and says, “ As this ring completely encloses thy finger, so 
must thou keep to me thy plighted troth inviolate and per- 
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petual, or be decapitated.””* But the bride is of the opin- 
ion that the sword is two-edged, and will cut both ways. 
“Tt is fitting,” she says, “that there should be equal duties 
and equal penalties. Why should I be more faithful to 
thee than thou to me? Was Adam permitted to add a 
concubine to Eve? Tell me, if thou canst, when God 
made one rib into one woman, whether there was any 
provision for a paramour? Away! that is no true mar- 
riage ; neither will I wed thee on such a condition. Give 
thyself up to lust and scortatory love, if thou wilt, but 
not with me as thy wife. There are men enough in the 
world for me to marry, as good as thou art.” Thus speak- 
ing, she turns away, and leaves the ring untouched. But 
the enamoured youth cries out, “ Be it, dear one [dilecta], 
as thou wishest ; and, if I ever lack in fidelity to thee, not 
only shall all my estates be forfeited to thee, but thou shalt 
also have the right to behead me.” “This covenant ren- 
ders our union just,” she replies, with a smile. “So be it,” 
exclaims the suitor, and hastens to seal the compact with 
a kiss,— 
“ Hujus amen dixit procus et sibi basia fixit.” 
The assembled guests then sing a hymeneal, which is fol- 
lowed by a presentation of costly wedding gifts. From the 
future of this couple, the poet declines to lift the veil. 
“How they got along together,” he adds, “what is that 
to me?” 
“ Qualiter inter se concordent, quid mihi curae?” 


It is noteworthy that the nuptial rights are not performed 
by a priest, nor attended by any religious ceremony. Mar- 
riage is a strictly civil act; and it was not until two cen- 
turies later that, in aristocratic circles, it began to be an 
ecclesiastical affair, and to be celebrated with greater pomp, 
although, even then, the lower classes still adhered to the 
ancient custom. 

The fragments containing an account of Ruodlieb’s return 
home, although badly mutilated, give a charming picture of 





*This was an old German custom ; and, in descriptions of marriage ceremonies in 
the Middle Ages, “ ain swert unde ain vingerlin an di hilzen” are often met with. 
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domestic life in a mediwval castle. A page on a tower 
watches for his approach, and, in joyful anticipation, forgets 
to eat the cherries overhanging the wall. This abstinence 
excites the astonishment of a tame daw, which wonders 
what else he could be up there for. In his impatience, the 
boy exclaims, “ Master Ruodlieb, make haste and come!” 
The bird catches the words, and, flying down, repeats them 
to the mistress of the mansion, making her weep; but the 
others laugh. On arriving, Ruodlieb takes a bath and 
dines; he then has his valise (enthecam) brought in, and 
shows his mother the costly things it contains. He also 
wishes to give her a taste of African bread; but, after try- 
ing in vain to cut the loaves, he scrapes off the crust, and 
discovers to his astonishment the treasures already de- 
scribed. 

Ruodlieb’s mother is now extremely anxious that he 
should marry, and take his place as the head of the family. 
He is willing to do so, but, after an absence of ten years, 
finds the circle of his female acquaintance rather limited. 
A modern bachelor, in the same strait, might apply to a 
matrimonial bureau, or solicit photographs through the 
advertising column of a newspaper. But these beneficent 
institutions were unknown to the Dark Ages; and noth- 
ing remains but to call a council of kinsmen and friends, 
who are all eager to give advice. One of them, who claims 
to be quite experienced in such matters, recommends a 
young lady as especially eligible, on account of her high 
rank and eminent virtue. Ruodlieb, however, is better 
informed touching the character of his intended; and the 
amusing manner in which he exposes her liaison with a 
priest shows that the author, although an ecclesiastic, did 
not care to conceal the frailties of the cloth. The young 
knight resolves, henceforth, to choose his own wife, and 
hopes to get one who does not have a clandestine lover,— 


“ Quae non furtive quem suescat amare super me.” 


We shall soon discover what connubial prize Cupid kept in 
reserve for him. 
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The romance ends with the mother’s dream, in which she 
sees her son assailed by a herd of wild sows,—do they 
symbolize marriageable daughters? —all of which he suc- 
ceeds in slaying. Again, he appears to her in a vision, 
seated on the topmost branch of a linden-tree, and a white 
dove descends and places a rich and radiant crown upon his 
head. After three days, she tells her dreams, and interprets 
them as prophetic of great glory and honor.* 

If Ruodlieb thus becomes ambitious of founding a royal 
dynasty, he seems to follow the common custom of mon- 
archs in establishing it upon deeds of violence and blood. 
In the eighteenth and final fragment, he has captured a 
dwarf, and refuses to let the little man go until he shows 
where the treasures of the dwarf-king Immunch and his son 
Hartunch are kept. The context indicates that our hero 
also has an eye to a princess of the same family, named 
Heriburg, a “ most beautiful virgin”; an? that, after put- 
ting her father and brother out of the way, secures her hand 
and with it a throne. At last, the captive dwarf, finding 
entreaty fruitless, calls his wife out of the cave: — 


“ A tiny creature, fair to see, all dight in golden robes is she. 
‘Let me,’ she cries, ‘a hostage be; and set, good knight, my husband 
free!’” 


These lines conclude the poem, in which the mother’s dream 
and the adventure with the dwarfs are remarkable as the 
only reminiscences of the old German hero-saga it contains. 

Chivalry has been usually regarded as an outgrowth of 
the crusades; but in our romance, written more than half 
a century before the first crusade, all the salient features 
and essential elements of mediwval knighthood are dis- 
tinetly discernible, although not yet fully developed. The 
brutality of the old German epic, which still characterized 
the tenth century, has been superseded by a truer standard 
of valor and a nobler type of heroism. Prisoners of war 
are treated generously, even under aggravating circum- 





® It is an old superstition that a dream must be kept secret for three days : other- 
wise, it will not come true. The probable explanation of this oneirocritic theory is 
that, if a dream is not told for such a length of time, it is quite likely to be forgotten. 


5 
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stances. The rude recke has become a polished k:..ght, who 
can play the harp as well as wield the sword, prides him- 
self on a delicate skin, bestows cosmetic care upon his per- 
son, is almost feminine in his love of finery, can warble soft 
ditties, and delights in chess. If he is fond 


“of mounting barbéd steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries,” 


he has also learned to 


“caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.” 


Great stress is laid upon fine manners and ceremonial in 
social intercourse. Women are esthetically appreciated, 
and treated with corresponding deference. Loud laughter 
is unlady-like, although gentle dames and damosels indulge 
in coarse joking, which, in the later classic period of courtly 
poesy, would be deemed extremely ill-bred. In the zest, too, 
with which horses, banquets, games, jewels, and other per- 
sonal ornaments are described, our author shows himself a 
worthy forerunner of the romancers of the twelfth century. 

As regards dress, the poem marks the transition from 
Frankish to Byzantine costumes, which was effected through 
the influence of the Empress Theophano, wife of Otto II. 
Ottoh, a Tegernsee monk, who flourished about the middle 
of the eleventh century, was especially bitter in denouncing 
the new fashions from the Bosphorus, and, in his Book of 
Visions, gives a glimpse of the said Theophano sizzling in 
the devil’s frying-pan, for having introduced “the many 
superfluous and luxurious adornments of women, hitherto 
unknown in France and Germany.” The Romans borrowed 
their costume essentially from the Greeks, the apparel of 
the Franks was an imitation of that of the Romans. The 
stuff was chiefly woollen, a pliable material readily adapting 
itself to the form, and falling in graceful folds. The gen- 
eral substitution of silk for wool began in Byzantium dur- 
ing the latter half of the sixth century, and was due to 
Oriental influence. The worth of wool for raiment inheres 
in its substance, that of silk lies on its surface. Wool is 
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plastic, and reveals all the beauty of the body in repose, and 
its gracefulness in motion; silk is picturesque, and parades 
only itself, using the body merely as a lay figure for the 
display of its own bravery, its specious gloss and superficial 
iridescence. The deep folds so effective in the simple 
Roman toga would be fatal to the rich Byzantine robe, with 
its elaborate patterns embroidered in gold, which could not 
be seen to advantage except on a stiff, smooth surface. 
Thus, the flexible Frankish mantle of coarse, shaggy cloth, 
first fabricated in Friesland, and still called frieze, gave 
place toarigid casing of thick and gorgeous brocade, cov- 
ered with fabulous beasts and birds and fantastic arabesques 
marvellously wrought. This kind of costume, which sur- 
vives only in ecclesiastical millinery, was an expression of 
that ascetic contempt and fear of the body which sought 
to cover up every charming nudity and conceal every sug- 
gestion of physical symmetry. But vanity would not be 
defrauded of her rights; and, seizing on this hideous hous- 
ing of the human form, converted it into a canvas, on 
which to gratify her love of ornament and admiration in 
the gaudiest and most ostentatious manner. In our poem, 
the Frankish style of dress is still in vogue, modified, how- 
ever, so as to permit considerable display of Byzantine 
gorgeousness. The garments of men and women are also 
much alike. At least, when Ruodlieb makes a present of 
his pallium to the woman at whose house he lodged, she 
puts it on, and hastens to church; and the poet intimates 
that her eagerness to visit the sanctuary is greatly increased 
by the consciousness of being finely arrayed,— 


“ Possit ut ecclesiam sic compta revisere sanctam.” 


Another noticeable circumstance is that inns are not men- 
tioned, and do not seem to have existed, except in cities, 
where they were by no means cheap. In one of the epi- 
grams, the marts of trade (mercipolis) are said to be money- 
devouring (nummivorar) ; and this fact is ascribed to the 
extortions of the innkeepers, who soon touch the bottom of 
one’s purse. The frugal wayfarer, it is added, will avoid 
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this evil by taking a bottle with him and lunching on the 
heath. In the villages, any house served as a hostelry; and 
seldom was a man so miserly as to refuse to receive the 
traveller under his roof. No payment was asked ; but the 
guest made his host a present of greater or less value 
according to his rank or wealth, a custom which, until very 
recently, continued to prevail in Iceland. The shepherd, 
of whom Ruodlieb and the red-head inquire where they 
may find comfortable quarters for the night, boasts that, in 
his hamlet, few peasants are so poor as not to be able to 
lodge them both and to stable their horses, and that many 
of the inhabitants could entertain “a count with a hundred 
shields.” 

The authorship of Ruodlieb was ascribed by Schmeller 
to Froumund, and this theory was generally accepted and 
soon passed unquestioned into biographical dictionaries and 
standard histories of literature. It is, however, a mere con- 
jecture, and has no foundation to rest upon, except the fact 
that Froumund was the most distinguished man of letters 
connected with the Tegernsee monastery at that time, and 
the only poet of whom we have any knowledge. But this 
kind of ratio ex silentio must not be regarded as positive 
proof. Many peculiarities of language and metre are com- 
mon to Froumund and the author of Ruodlieb; but these 
correspondences simply indicate that they belonged to the 
same school and had received similar training, not neces- 
sarily that they were the same person. Again, there are 
marked differences in versification and style; but these are 
not so much individual idiosyncrasies as results of the gen- 
eral progress and development of medieval literature, and 
might, therefore, characterize the youthful and maturer 
works of the same writer. An interval of thirty years in 
the intellectual growth of an individual, as conditioned by 
the growth of the age, would suffice to account for them. 
It is clear that internal evidence of this sort can never 
definitely settle such a question. 

Far more interesting than to know who the author was is 
to see what he was, and on this point there is no lack of 
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proof. Every page of his poem is a revelation of his char- 
acter. Like so many mediaval friars, he was no ascetic by 
nature, and had no special vocation for a ceenobitic life ; he 
sought the retirement of the cloister, not as a nursery of 
piety, but as a refuge of learning, a quiet retreat in which 
he could freely breathe “the still air of delightful studies.” 
He was fond of animals and of virtu; loved to wander in 
the fields and through the forest; was a welcome guest at 
the cottage and in the castle ; could interest himself in the 
peasant woman's pigs and geese,and compliment the noble 
dame for her taste in jewels, or congratulate her on her 
latest purchases of bric-d-brac. To good wives and fine 
ladies, he could dispense social gossip and spiritual consola- 
tion, diverting them with the tales of others’ peccadillos, 
and bending a lenient ear to the story of their own. 


“ Ful swetely herde he confessioun, 
And plesaunt was his absolucioun.” 


Like Chaucer’s frére, too,— 
“ His studie was but litel on the Bible.” 


His sole references to the sacred Scriptures are two passages 
in which Adam and Eve are introduced in comical scenes 
for the sake of heightening the ludicrous effect. Herme- 
neutical and mystical theology he utterly ignores. For him, 
Johannes Erigena has lived and labored in vain. The devil, 
too, the great bugaboo of the Middle Ages, is mentioned but 
once, in a vague way, as a sower of the tares of dissension 
among men. Frequent little touches in his delineations 
show his freedom from bigotry. Thus, he praises the long 
trains of the ladies, which contemporary zealots of his order 
execrated ; and, in speaking of Ruodlieb’s toilet, he repre- 
sents him as shaving so smooth that he might have been 
taken for a priest or a woman. When we remember that 
this use of the razor was then claimed as an exclusive privi- 
lege of the clergy, and denounced as a damnable sin ina 
layman, the trifling incident acquires a polemical signifi- 
cance, and invests our author with the halo of a quasi-heretic. 

The style of the poem is admirably suited to the subject, 
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both being thoroughly medieval. The author’s Latinity 
lacks the elegance and correctness characterizing the diction 
of the humanists of the sixteenth century, but is superior 
to it in freshness and flexibility. He treats a dead language 
like a living tongue; it is the conversational Latin of the 
cloister thrown into metrical form and applied to literary 
purposes. Faults of prosody are more than compensated 
by freedom from pedantry; the syntax may be false, but 
there is no constraint in the expression of the thought, and _ 
no stiffness in the movement of the verse, such as would 
inevitably attend the conscious and servile imitation of 
classic models. In emergencies, he helps himself out with 
the Greek vocabulary, or coins words on the macaronic prin- 
ciple; and the philological purist would be shocked at the 
frequency and boldness of his Germanisms. He ascends 
Parnassus without the aid of a gradus, trusting the strength 
of his own sinews; if he needs a staff, he cuts it from the 
nearest hedge. Unlike so much medieval and modern 
Latin poetry, Ruodlieb is not a patchwork of fine passages 
pilfered from Roman authors; the only phrase in it that can 
be traced to an ancient source is the sub tegmine fagi of 
Virgil, and this expression had doubtless already become 
colloquial in the convent. Here and there, we meet with 
figures of speech and traits of character which might have 
been suggested by Homer, did we not know that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were as yet undiscovered. The resem- 
blances only prove that the Tegernsee monk also drew from 
nature, and, so far, can claim artistic and intellectual affinity 
with the greatest of epic poets. 

E. P. Evans. 
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MUSSULMAN ART. 


It is a common impression that the use of pictures and 
images is forbidden to Mohammedans; that the Koran pro- 
hibits all visible representations of the Deity, of men, and of 
animals. This persuasion has prevailed so long and so 
widely that there are probably few, even of well-informed 
persons, to whose conception of a Moslem “true believer” 
a hatred of images is not almost as essential as abstinence 
from wine, or perhaps even a belief in the Prophet himself. 

Yet the truth. of this persuasion is not merely questioned, 
it is positively denied. It is asserted that painting and 
sculpture have flourished under distinctively Mussulman 
culture.* Cherished beliefs are not wont to be surrendered 
without a certain reluctance. What new evidence can be 
offered in this case ? 

What is the fact as to the prohibition itself? Is it cer- 
tain that Mohammed did proscribe paintings and statues? 
The actual sayings and doings of the founders of faiths 
not seldom speedily become matter of dispute, and are 
obscured by a cloud of comment. - In what terms was this 
injunction expressed? In the Koran, the only text quoted 
in its support has been translated, “*O believers, wine, 
games of chance, statues, are an abomination invented by 
Satan: abstain from them, and you will be happy.” In 
the original, the term here rendered statues is the Arabic 
crusab, a common designation of the stone set up in certain 
sacred places of idolatrous worship as a sort of altar, on 
which to pour out libations of oil. On so narrow a basis, 
how ‘can there have been established an induction broad 
enough to cover all representation of living beings? 

The Koran, as is known, like other sacred books, at first 
existed only in fragments. The inspire. words of the 
Prophet, as they fell from his lips, were caught up and pre- 
served, often on scraps of parchment, palm-leaves, pieces of 
flat stone, more often in the reverent memories of his faith- 
ful companions. Mohammed, in repeating his revelations, 


” ®M. H. Lavoix, in @ 1zette des Beaux-Arts for 1876. 
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attentive to their purpose only, would not be careful to 
observe any set formule of words; and his varied expres- 
sions in passing from mouth to mouth were likely to lose 
little in either number or divergence. The first attempt to 
bring together into one body these scattered oracles was 
not made till there was no longer hope of addition to them, 
after the death of Mohammed and under his successor, 
Abou Bekr. Yet already the work was embarrassed by the 
wealth of its resources, while popular tradition maintained 
an undiminished fertility. The third caliph, Othman, to 
end the dissensions of his troops on the true reading of the 
Koran, ordered a revision of the text and the burning of all 
the old copies. This work, like most of its kind, was imper- 
fectly executed, and was far from setting any limits to the 
flood of tradition and comment. In the voluminous mass of 
these extra-canonical writings may indeed be found denunci- 
ations of painting and sculpture of sufficiently ample scope. 
“Woe to him who shall have painted a living being!” 
“ Keep yourselves from all representation, either of God or 
of man, and paint only trees, flowers, and things without 
life.” But the supreme authority of these commands was 
as decidedly rejected by one school as it was accepted by 
another; and, in time, this so-called law of the Prophet was 
as completely neglected as many another, which should 
have had even greater weight, because embodied in undis- 
puted texts of the Koran itself. 

In truth, the disciples of Islam have had too much credit 
for blind submission to the will of Mohammed and the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. The game of chess has always been 
common in the East, and has never been abandoned by the 
Arabs; yet it is denounced with bitterness by Mohammed. 
The Koran threatens with hell-fire those who drink from 
vessels of gold and silver, yet what is more notorious than 
the prodigality of sultans and emirs in just these luxuries ? 
In spite of the Prophet’s condemnation of wine, under 
Haroun-al-Raschid the poet Abou Nowas sings of a drink- 
ing-bout which lasted four days. “You shall never pray,” 
said Mohammed, “in a church in which a Christian shall 
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have bent the knee.” Yet scarce fifty years from his death, 

Damascus, submitting to the Mussulmans, saw its Church of 
St. John converted into a mosque, and for how many cen-_ 
turies has the cry of the muezzin risen from the minarets of 
St. Sophia! No more scrupulous respect was paid to prohi- 

bitions, authentic or unauthentic, directed against painting 

and sculpture. At certain epochs of their history, the 

Arabs had painters of distinction, whose works were in 

demand at high prices; nay, veritable schools of painting 

long flourished in certain cities of the Kast. 

But what is the testimony of the earliest times of the 
period directly after the death of Mohammed, when prosper- 
ity and power can hardly yet have much corrupted manners 
and doctrine? The first caliphs, the Prophet’s immediate 
successors, were men very much in earnest, and likely to 
be faithful to their views of what their religion enjoined. 
Was there anything in their known administrative policy 
clearly defining their views on the point in question ? 

Few things are more intimately connected with all the 
habits of a peopie than its money. The money, which had 
currency in all the countries subject to the emperor of 
Constantinople, was a coinage with Greek legends and of 
Byzantine type. This money of the conquered Greek the 
conquering Arab respected: he adopted it as his own; the 
victor countersigned with his name the money of the van- 
quished. There are extant pieces struck at Chalcis in the 
name of Omar. They present on one face the figure of the 
emperor, bearing a long cross and the globe surmounted by 
a cross; on the other, the name of the city in Greek char- 
acters; and at the base, also in Greek, the word OMAR, to 
which correspond on one face of the piece, in Arabic char- 
acters, the words, “ Omar Ibn-el-Khattab.” Yet this Omar, 
who thus, in the most public manner possible, gave his offi- 
cial sanction to the use of representations of human beings, 
was himself a companion of the Prophet, one by whose wis- 
dom Mussulmans swear to this day. At a date still nearer 
to Mohammed himself, coins struck at Damascus, at Emesa, 
at Heliopolis, and other cities, bearing on one face the name 
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of the city in Greek, on the other its Arabic equivalent, 
present also the imperial effigy; and some of these coins are 
dated in the year 17 of the Hegira. Nay, the caliphs did 
not merely thus tolerate what had been done by others: 
they stamped their coins with their own likenesses. At 
least, Macrizy, historian of Arabian money, says that the 
caliph Moavick struck dinars on which he himself ap- 
peared, girt with the sword; and, though these coins are 
not .now known, there are extant medals of Abd-el-Melik, 
who was named caliph five years after the death of Moa- 
vick, in the year 60 of the Hegira, which present the figure 
of the caliph clothed in his long robe, with hair parted in 
front, and wearing a cimeter, and these medals bear in 
Arabic the legend, “For the Servant of God, Abd-el-Melik, 
Chief of the Believers.”” This monetary fashion lasted long. 
There exists a dinar of Abd-el-Melik, with the figure of the 
prince, and bearing on both faces the Arabic legend, “In 
the name of God: there is no God but Allah, the only: 
Mohammed is the messenger of Allah. In the name of God, 
this dinar was struck in the year 77.” In this same year, 
TT, appears a purely Arabian coin, with pious legends and 
without portraits; but the portrait coins none the less con- 
tinue. 

On those of Mousa-ben-Noseir, conqueror of Africa and 
Spain, appear the effigies of the two emperors, with the 
Latin legend, MVSA F. NVSIR (Musa filius Noseir), 
and the further at first unintelligible combination,— 


IN NDNINDSNISISNDS. 


With a little study of this curious assemblage of letters, 
Abd-el-Melik’s pious Mussulman profession of faith, “ In 
the name of God: there is no God but Allah, the only: he 
has no companion,” reappears in abbreviated Latin transla- 
tion: IN Nomine DomiNI Non DeuS NISI Solus Non Deo 
Socius. 

In approaching Spain, the Arabs encountered the money 
of the Visigoths. This, also, they accepted, retaining the 
diademed and distinctly characterized heads of the Gothic 
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kings, about which they placed both an Arabic legend, 
affirming the authority of the conqueror, and a Latin transla- 
tion of a Mussulman religious formula. 

And everywhere the fact was the same. In Egypt, in 
Africa, in Spain, in the East, to the time of Haroun-al- 
Raschid, everywhere the adoption of portrait coins was the 
rule. So far, at least, the representation of the human fig- 
ure seems to have given no wound to the faith of these ear- 
liest of the true believers. 

But, it may be said, here was a political necessity. The 
toleration or even adoption of a current fashion in coins, 
though indeed violating the law, yet fell far short of indulg- 
ing a luxurious taste for painting ana *culpture. Is there 
any evidence that these same successors of the Prophet en- 
couraged artists as such and for the sake of their art ? 

According to Mouradja d’Ohsson, the caliph Abd-el-Melik, 
above mentioned, built at Jerusalem a superb mosque, whose 
gates were adorned with images of the Prophet, while its 
interior walls were covered with paintings representing the 
Mohammedan hell with its gigantic inhabitants, as well as 
the double paradise of believers and all its ineffable delights. 
As, at this epoch of incessant strife, war alone occupied Mus- 
sulman genius, these decorations were probably the work of 
Byzantine artists. In like manner, Walid, son of Abd-el- 
Melik, secured from Constantinople by special embassy a 
body of twelve thousand artisans. 

From intercourse with such colonies of workmen and art- 
ists as well as with the native population of the regions sub- 
dued, Arab genius, little creative, but quick to adopt, by 
degrees became familiar with the methods of Greek and of 
Persian art, in painting, sculpture, and music. From the first 
century of the Hegira, portraits of the Prophet were multi- 
plied and scattered over the whole East, as were also repre- 
sentations of the sacred personages of the Old Testament, 
whom Islamism had always revered. Their types, once ad- 
mitted and propagated, traversing the countries of Mussulman 
faith, reached India and even China. A curious evidence 
of the extent of their dissemination is found in the narratives 
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of a certain Ibn Wahab, an Arab, who, about the year 901 
of our era, visited all Eastern Asia, and penetrated to the 
capital of the Celestial Empire. On returning from his 
travels, this man had established himself at Bassorah. Here 
he related that, having been admitted to the presence of the 
emperor, he had been questioned by him on the political 
condition of the Mussulman kingdoms and the manners of 
those distant regions. Among other inquiries, the emperor 
asked Ibn Wahab if he would recognize the figure of the 
Prophet. On his replying that be would, an officer drew 
from the box, in which they were enclosed, numerous designs, 
which he submitted to the inspection of the traveller. Ibn 
Wahab recognized in succession all the prophets of his re- 
ligion,— Noah and his ark, Moses armed with his sacred rod. 
“ Here,” he cried, “is Jesus upon his ass, in the midst of his 
apostles. Here is the figure of the Prophet, my cousin, on 
whom be peace!” and at the sight the associations it re- 
called moved him to tears. The Prophet, he said, was 
mounted on a camel, and his companions were grouped 
about him ; all were shod in Arabian fashion, all had daggers 
in their girdles. Ibn Wahab named one after the other all 
the prophets of his religion, describing the attributes which 
distinguished them, like one to whom such representations 
were long familiar things, of daily acquaintance. These nu- 
merous drawings, which the Arab traveller had under his 
eye, were doubtless but reproductions of those which circu- 
lated in Mussulman countries. 

But it was not only the portraits of personages venerated 
by the faithful which the tradition of the faithful had pre- 
served. Art had also gathered with precious care the images 
of the caliphs, of great captains, of celebrated poets, of men 
to whom their talents had secured a great reputation. The 
copies of these portraits were numerous; the industrial arts 
had taken possession of them, to reproduce and multiply 
them. In the workshops of Kalmoun, of Bahnessa, of 
Dabik, of Damascus, where were made up the rich silks, the 
beautiful velvets, the magnificent carpets, which furnished 
the material of the most extended and lucrative commerce 
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of the East, the workmen were accustomed to enhance the 
beauty of the tissues which came from their hands by repre- 
sentations known and accepted by all. To elegance of de- 
sign, to beauty of color, the products of the looms of Asia 
joined the interest of veritable pictures. These presented 
now scenes of the chase, public festivities, concerts, dances 
of almées, now combats, battles,— in fine, all phases of Mus- 
sulman life. The historian Macrizy relates that the Turk- 
ish guard, revolting against El-Mostanser Billah, and pillag- 
ing the palace of the caliph, found there amid a prodigious 
quantity of silken cloth-of-gold nearly a thousand pieces of 
stuff, on which was represented the sequence of the differ- 
ent Arabian dynasties, with the portraits of the caliphs, of 
the kings, and celebrated men. Above each figure was writ- 
ten the name of the personage, the time at which he had 
lived, and the principal actions of his life. The tents of the 
caliph, his pavilions, the vast apartments of his palace, were 
formed of hangings of cloth-of-gold, of velvet, of satin dam- 
ask, of which some were covered with beautiful designs pre- 
senting the figures of men, of elephants, of lions, of horses, 
of animals and birds of every description. The richest and 
most curious of all the tents of the sultan required a hun- 
dred camels to transport its diverse parts, with the cordage, 
the furniture, and all the utensils which constituted its ac- 
cessories. The sides of this pavilion were covered with 
figures of animals, forming pictures of great beauty. 

To form an idea of the artistic luxury of the East, one 
must rgad entire Macrizy’s description of the treasures of 
the caliph of Egypt. It is an abridged schedule, embracing 
gems, such as emeralds, rubies, and pearls, without number ; 
mirrors of steel, of porcelain, of glass enriched with filagree 
of silver and gold; chess-tables and chess-boards; countless 
figurines in amber or logwood; an endless array of golden 
vases for the reception of flowers, basins, ewers, crystals, 
tables of onyx and other hard stones, coffers, inkstands of 
sandal-wood, of aloe, of ebony. All this abounding luxury 
disappeared, as there disappeared one by one at Damascus, 
at Bagdad, and in so many other cities, similar museums of 
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the industry of the East. The invasions of the Turcomans 
and other races of Upper Asia, with their barbarous depreda- 
tions, dispersed or annihilated these marvels. With diffi- 
culty there may still be found a few objects escaped from 
the wreck, and testifying to-day to the taste and the mani- 
fold ingenuity of the Arabs in the epoch of their grandeur. 

Within a few years, fresh researches have resulted in dis- 
coveries of great value, among which are vessels of gold 
enamelled in every variety of color. Of this art of the 
Arabian enamellers, the treasury of the abbey of St. Maurice 
d’Agaune possesses a remarkable specimen; it is a golden 
vase adorned with very delicate cloisonné enamels, of which 
one of the plaques presents two lions rampant. The 
Arab historian cites also vases of crystal engraved in relief 
with names and figures. The Oriental ewer of rock-crystal 
to be seen at the Louvre, with its birds and other designs 
and its legend in relief, assuring “ blessings and happiness ” 
to its possessor, seems to go back to the period of the tenth 
century. The Museum of Natural History at Florence 
possesses a vase of rock-crystal which would seem to be one 
of the most beautiful specimens of this Arabian art. It has 
the form of a pear, with a height of about six, and a cir- 
cumference of nearly twelve inches, and besides other orna- 
mentation exhibits in relief the figures of two swans and 
an Arabic legend invoking good fortune on its owner. 

It is plain how constantly Arabian artists made use of 
figures in the ornamentation both of vases and of tapestry, 
like that of the grand pavilion cited above. 

The vizier Yazouri, by whose orders this magnificent 
tent was prepared, was one of those Mussulman seigneurs 
whose wealth was liberally expended upon the artists of 
their time. He loved letters, he loved science; and his dis- 
tinguished protection summoned to Cairo the grammarians, 
the poets, theologians, jurists, of all the Arabian countries 
of Asia, Sicily, and Spain. Yet his prime favorites were 
painters; and to the masters of the various schools of the 
East he paid exorbitant prices for their works, while the 
artists themselves, who left their native lands and came to 
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pursue the practice of their art in Egypt, were treated 
with a munificence worthy of a caliph. Among these were 
two of great fame, Ibn-el-Aziz and Kasir, respectively na- 
tives of Bassorah and of Irak. Yazouri had attached them 
to his person; and the vast halls of his palace, the rich 
apartments of his kiosks, were covered with the paintings 
they executed. Among the works of Kasir was conspicu- 
ous an almée, whose white robes stood out from a black 
ground. The perspective in this picture had been so man- 
aged that the figure seemed to retire from the spectator, as 
if passing through the wall on which it was painted. Ibn- 
el-Aziz, on the other hand, had represented a danseuse in 
red draperies, so relieved against a brown background that 
the form seemed really nearer than it was, and airily advanc- 
. ing. This skill in perspective seems to have been common 
among painters of that epoch, for other striking examples 
of it are described. 

Nor was it painting alone which, in spite of the prohibi- 
tions zealous interpreters of the Koran placed to the credit 
of Mohammed, was thus in honor among Mussulmans in this 
tenth century. If the Fatimite caliphs were little ortho- 
dox, their Thoulounide predecessors were not more so. 
One of these last, Khomaroieh, set up in a hall of his palace, 
on the banks of the Nile, his own statue, and those of his 
wives and the female musicians of his court. Khomaroieh 
loved paintings also, and often visited the monastery of 
Kosair for the sake of a picture of the Virgin Mary, which 
enjoyed a great reputation, drawing crowds of the curious 
from all sides, and at which he was never tired of gazing. 

In Spain, too, sculpture was not without its votaries. 
Abd-el-Rahman, who built a city to satisfy a feminine 
caprice, set up in the midst of his palace the statue of 
his favorite, Zehrah, in the character of the goddess Flora, 
whose name she bore; while about the fountain in his palace 
court were twelve figures of animals in gold or precious 
stones, wrought at the royal works at Cordova. Ibn Bas- 
sam relates that the Sicilian poet Abou’l Arab, exiled in 
Spain, presenting himself one day before Métamed, king of 
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Seville, found him absorbed in admiration of a multitude 
of figurines in amber. According to Yacouti, on at least 
two of the mosques of Bagdad could be seen statues, in 
the one case of a horseman, lance in hand, in the other, 
of a man who marked the hours. At Emesa, over the gate 
of a mosque stood a fantastic figure, half maa, half scorpion. 
The winged sphinx, by some identified with that Alborak 
on which the Prophet mounted to the seventh heaven, was 
a figure very often encountered in the East. The traveller 
Ibn Batouta, who traversed the Mussulman countries in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, mentions statues of ani- 
mals, chiefly lions, as adorning the palaces and public 
squares in several cities of the East. The fountain in the 
Court of the Lions, in the Alhambra, is too well known to 
need mention. To this list of sculptured animals may be 
added a bronze lion from the collection of M. Fortuny, a 
stag in bronze at Seville, and the bronze griffin in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa, all bearing the familiar Arabic legend, invok- 
ing blessings and good fortune, and all dating from the 
eleventh century. 

But, to return to the human figure, Mussulman casuists, 
even while denouncing representations of living beings, 
could excuse them, if of minute proportions, so as not 
readily to strike the eye. Can they have made this excuse 
serve the turn of those Mussulman rulers who on their own 
coins with Arabic legends put in circulation the portraits of 
Greek kings and the emperors of Rome and Constanti- 
nople? During the whole of the twelfth century and the 
first years of the thirteenth, under the Turcoman sovereigns, 
coins stamped at Aleppo, Mosul, and many other cities of 
Asia and Syria, bear portraits of the kings of Egypt and 
Syria, of Augustus and Nero, of Constantine, Heraclius, 
Johannes Comnenus, of Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
Money of Nour-ed-din Mohammed, struck in the year 578 
of the Hegira, bears the head of Seleucus II. Yet, like the 
early caliphs, these rulers do not merely copy or adopt. On 
the coins of Nedj-ed-din Ayoub appears the portrait of the 
prince himself, seen in full face, with royal turban, from 
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which on each side depends a fillet-with three pearls. So 
with the money of El-Aschraf Moussa, of Armenia, who 
appears at full length, seated in Oriental fashion, with the 
royal turban. Abou’l Fatha Mohammed, a son of Zenghi, 
adopts the device of St. George and the dragon. Some of 
the little Seljuk princes copied from coins of the Crusaders, 
Ssaron Khan, emir of Magnesia, taking for model the money 
of Robert of Anjou, encircled Christian emblem, including 
the full-length figure of the prince in the centre, with the 
Latin legend : — 


MONETA . MAGNESIAE . SARCANTI. 
DE . VOLVNTATE. DNI. EJVSDEM . LOCI. 


This thirteenth century was the epoch of the essentially 
Arabian art of damascening. A Mussulman geographer, 
Ibn Said, tells us that in his time, in 1273, the inhabitants 
of Mosul enjoyed a great reputation for the fabrication of 
vessels of copper, and that the products of their industry 
were exported for the benefit of princes and rich seigneurs. 
Museums and private collections offer numerous examples 
of this damascene work, in vases, ewers, dishes, candle- 
sticks, utensils of all sorts, of copper or bronze. But we 
have now to do only with designs including representations 
of the human figure. 

Among the contents of the cabinet of the Duc de Blacas, 
as described by M. Renaud, is a vase executed at Mosul, in 
the month Negeb of the year 629 (of the Hegira), by Schod- 
gia, son of Hanfar. On the body of this vase, enclosed 
in ten compartments, are represented various scenes of 
Oriental life,—the chase with falcon, with hunting-leopard 
or pack of dogs, a battle scene, a concert, a dance,— in fine, 
a picture of the manners of a people. The department of 
antiquities of the National Library at Paris possesses an 
Arabian cup of the thirteenth century, on which are seen 
six compartments, occupied by six mounted figures, either 
huntsmen or warriors; and on the exterior rim of this cup 
runs a frieze composed of human figures and animals. A 
close examination reveals the fact that beneath these figures 
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of warriors, hunters, and animals, is concealed an Arabic 
legend, of which the first words may be rendered, “ Endur- 
ing Honor and Victory.” 

There was formerly preserved at the Chateau de Vin- 
cennes a vessel, which, meanwhile placed in the galleries of 
the Louvre, is known as the Font of St. Louis. This had 
served for the baptism, among others, of the Dauphin, who 
afterward reigned as Louis XIII. It is of copper, com- 
pletely covered with plaques of silver in the form of human 
figures inlaid in such ingenious combination that the copper 
is seen only as it were in threads. It has a circumfer- 
ence of about five feet. On the interior rim appear two 
medallions, representing a royal personage seated cross- 
legged, and clothed in Oriental costume. He holds a drink- 
ing-glass shaped like the chalice of enamelled crystal 
formerly belonging to the ancient abbey of Chateaudun, and 
at present preserved in the Museum of Chartres. A page 
at the left of the king bears his sword; a second page at 
his right carries an inkstand in the form of a coffer, on 
which is inscribed an Arabic word, which by a careless 
omission of the engraver is made to take the shape of the 
number 897, and was accordingly construed as giving the 
date of fabrication of the vase. Between the medallions 
are represented six mounted warriors in combat, armed with 
lances, bows, and other weapons; six other horsemen pursue 
birds and wild animals. A broad band encircles the exte- 
rior, and is divided by four medallions; in each of these 
medallions, a prince is represented killing a bear, a lion, a 
dragon. His head is encircled by a nimbus. His officers 
bring him arms, lead dogs in leash, and leopards hooded ; 
cups are presented to him. This central band is enclosed 
by two friezes, filled with designs of animals pursuing 
each other. In eight discs cutting these friezes are enclosed 
fleurs-de-lis. These have been thought to have been added 
in France during the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
This may be, since beneath the flowers traces of a “star of 
Solomon” have been suspected ; but the presence of the fleur- 
de-lis need excite no surprise, since it is a symbol often 
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found on Arabian coins. An inscription appears several 
times, on the back of the throne, on the cup offered to the 
prince, and again more legibly on the upper rim of the basin, 
above the medallion of the horseman killing the bear. 
Translated from the Arabic, it reads, “Done by Master 
Mohammed, son of Zein-ed-din, on whom may God have 
mercy!” A tradition said that this vessel had been made 
for the baptism of Philippe Auguste in 1166. According to 
another account, it had been brought home by St. louis 
from the first crusade, while still a third view placed it 
among the curiosities sent to Charlemagne by Haroun-al- 
Raschid. The artist himself affixed no date; but a com- 
parison of the basin with the cup of the Blacas collection, 
of its designs with those of the coins of which we have 
spoken, of these figures engraved on metal with those 
painted on manuscripts by Arabian artists, indicates as the 
most probable time of its production the close of the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 

Time has left nothing of the works of the Mussulman 
painters, whose names have come down to us as once so well 
known. We have nothing by Ibn-el-Aziz or Kasir; nothing 
by Abou Bekr Mohammed, son of Hassan, who died in the 
year 365 of the Hegira; nothing by Ahmed-ben-Youssouf, 
surnamed the Painter; nothing by Mohammed-ben-Mo- 
hammed, nor by any one of many others whom the epithet 
Naecasch designated as having followed the profession of 
sculptor, engraver, or painter. Of all this art of design which 
flourished in the East through several centuries, nothing re- 
mains to us besides a few manuscripts covered with paintings. 
Oriental manuscripts which treat of natural history, of the 
training of Arabian horses, of military science and instru- 
ments of war, are habitually adorned with figures ; but these 
are only explanatory illustrations, essential to comprehen- 
sion of the text. We have books of quite other value. 

M. Schefer, director of the School of Oriental Languages 
at Paris, acquired in Persia a folio manuscript, which con- 
tains one hundred and one illustrations, of which many 
occupy a full page; a few, two entire pages each. The com- 
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position is skilful, the groups well arranged, the movements 
just, the expression true. The book has for subject The 
Séances of Hariri, or the fifty recitals which Hareth-ben- 
Hamman, son of Hariri, gives of the travels and adventures 
of his friend, Abou Zeid of Saroudj. The variety of topic 
gives piquancy to the illustrations, which present now a 
ceremonious reception at the court of a caliph, now a group 
of soldiers on the march, an assembly of savans, the burial 
of a sheik, a slave market, a concert,—in a word, all the epi- 
sodes which find a place in the Makamas. Abou Zeid is de- 
scribed as an old man, with the equipment of a traveller, 
clad in worn garments, and of an exterior wretched in the 
extreme, yet who speaks fluently, and expresses himself 
with dignity and elegance. He has travelled the world 
over, following all trades, playing all rdles ; by turns, lawyer, 
physician, poet; preaching the lofty truths of the Koran, or 
singing libertine songs at suppers and scenes of festivity, 
always a mendicant and always gay. The artist has signed 
his name on the last leaf of the manuscript; he calls him- 
self Yahia-ben-Mahmoud-ben- Yahia-ben-Abou-el-Hassan. He 
was of that city of Wasset, famed in all the East for its 
schools. The work of Yahia-ben-Mahmoud, written and 
painted by himself, as he says, was finished on the last day 
of the month Ramadan, in the year 634, or 1236 of our era. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale, and numbered 1618 in 
the Arabian Supplement, there is a second manuscript of 
The Séances of Hariri. The last leaves, and with them the 
name of the artist who illustrated the book, are unfortu- 
nately wanting; but, though the artist is another, the art is 
the same, and the work manifestly composed at the same 
date. We find nearly the same subjects, the same physiog- 
nomies, the same costumes. There is the same profusion, 
the same richness of detail, introducing us once more to 
the Oriental life of the thirteenth century. The form of 
the arms, of the furniture, utensils, the design of coiffure 
and vestment,— all is given, all lives again in these precious 
documents, by which, too, a light is thrown on our own in- 
dustries of the Middle Ages, which owe so much to the arts 
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of the Arabs. The title of each Makama is in letters of 
gold. A legend, also in gold, occupies the border of the 
picture, explaining its composition, and naming the char- 
acters: “Portrait of Hareth-ben-Hamman”; “Portrait of 
Abou Zeid”; “Portrait of the Sheik.” When the char- 
acters, men or women, cadis, merchants, or cavaliers and 
soldiers, have been duly depicted, the artist adds the 
phrase, “Their portraits.” The Séances of Hariri was 
often illustrated, and is a work popular among the Arabs, 
taking rank next after the Koran in the regard of Orien- 
tals. Their writers make it the subject of inexhaustible 
eulogies. Zamakschari says, “ 1 swear by God and his mir- 
acles, by the holy soil of Mecca and the duties of pilgrim- 
age, Hariri merits that his Makamas be written in letters of 
gold.” And they more than once had this honor. 

The British Museum possesses two manuscripts of these 
Makamas. One presents paintings analogous to those in the 
volume of M. Schefer and that in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
the other is a folio dated as of the year 723; it was done 
for Ibn Djaleb Ahmed of Mosul, who was a collector of 
tithes at Damascus. It possesses a special interest in that 
it initiates us into the methods of the Arabian artist. The 
outlines of the unfinished figures are indicated by a light 
stroke of the pencil. 

A manuscript in the Escurial, by Mohammed-ben-Abi 
Mohammed-ben-Zapher, who lived in the thirteenth century 
of our era, containing as many as forty skilfully painted 
figures, along with Persian and Arabian kings, generals, 
juris-consults, as well as queens, seated on Oriental carpets, 
in their royal costumes, with jewelled coiffures, presents 
also capuchined monks, bishops bearing their croziers, 
wearing the mitre, and robed in their sacerdotal vestments. 
Some of the legends plainly refer to the favorite Oriental 
romance of Sapour and Firouz; yet the characters, treated 
from the European point of view, with episcopal or monk- 
ish garb, with feminine attire, betray the hand of a Chris- 
tian Arabian artist, and the figures all belong to the Spain 
of the sixteenth century. 
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In the Hall of Judgment of the Alhambra, a representa- 
tion of ten Arab chiefs assembled in council is supported 
by scenes of combat and the chase, combining Moorish and 
Christian figures, at which women look on from a pavilion 
in the centre. Costumes recalling those of Spain in the 
fifteenth century, and the presence of women unveiled in 
public, would seem to point to some old Spanish master, 
contemporary with Inigo de Comontés or Luis de Medina. 
Yet, in others of the group of paintings, the flat tints, and 
the greater fidelity in the detail of the Arab costumes, as 
clearly indicate a purely Arab origin; and this conclusion 
is strongly supported by the striking analogy between this 
portion of these Alhambra paintings and those of the manu- 
script of Yahia, the painter of Wasset, and of that in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Thus far, proofs of the practice of painting and sculpture 
by Mussulman artists have been gathered in sufficient num- 
bers, assuredly, and from many countries; yet it may be 
allowed to add one or two examples from regions yet un- 
searched. 

The spectacle presented by the court of Tamerlane at 
Samarcand must have been both curious and imposing. 
This ruler of the East made use of his conquests in striving 
to revive about him a civilization long since effete, and 
which even his genius was powerless to call again to life. 
Since the reigns of Haroun-al-Raschid and of El-Mansour, 
the East had not seen so much of grandeur and of splendor 
about the throne of its masters. Poets, historians, readers 
of the Koran, made a cortége of savans and men of letters 
in the train of the victorious khan; his household included 
a throng of masters in dancing, singing, and instrumental 
music, of chess-players and engravers of gems, whose names 
have been handed down to us. In the midst of all these 
artists, painters also were present in great numbers, says 
the Arab biographer of Timour; and the grand khan had a 
predilection for their works. In his palace, he had caused 
to be painted the portraits of his sons, of the other members 
of his family, and of his generals. These works recalled 
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also his battles, the glorious deeds of his reign, the submis- 
sion of the kings vanquished by him, and the embassies 
which he had received from sovereigns who had rendered 
homage to his power. The paintings which Timour held 
in highest esteem were those of a certain Abdhally. This 
man was a native of Bagdad; he enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion in his art, and his name was known through all the 
East. It is plain that Mussulman taste for painting had 
not yet become extinct. It is true that the faith of these 
Mongolian races was somewhat uncertain, and it may with 
reason be asked if the religious law of Mohammed was 
really that which Tamerlane had sincerely accepted. Buta 
doubt of this nature cannot be raised with respect to the 
Persians, who had long been attached to Islamism. Their 
especial devotion to Ali, it is true, had separated them from 
the orthodox Mussulmans, but had not diminished their 
veneration for the Prophet. The reports of the traveller 
Chardin have apprised us what a singular interpretation 
was given in Persia to the hadiths which contain the pro- 
hibitions against painting. At the time of our traveller, 
the greater part of the houses in Persia were covered with 
figures ; but the portraits had only one eye. The Mussul- 
man rigorists had removed the left eye with a knife, leav- 
ing only the right eye to the disfigured portrait. The 
Tartar ambassadors, whom the shah entertained in his 
palace, had likewise gashed the paintings with their swords. 
In spite of this barbarous iconoclasm, Chardin reports that 
the paintings which he saw at Ispahan were numerous. 
Over the front of the imperial market in this city was 
painted a battle of Abbas the Great against the Usbeks ; 
beneath, a second picture represented Europeans at table, 
glass in hand. Various public buildings were decorated 
with paintings, of which the subjects were taken from the 
religious histories of the Arabs; while, in the halls of the 
royal palace, four vast paintings represented a battle of 
Abbas the Great, and three other royal fétes. The Persian 
taste for painting, however, is well known,—a taste which 
has shown itself at all times, and which we find poetically 
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expressed in the verses of Sadi. The skilful treatment of 
the remarkable paintings in Persian manuscripts is not un- 
familiar to connoisseurs in such matters, nor has the name 
been forgotten of Abd-el-Rizan, the painter of the seven- 
teenth century, most renowned of all the artists to whom 
Persia owes her so delicate and highly finished miniatures. 

If the proofs that the art of painting once flourished 
among the Arabs are so abundant and clear, how is it that 
of the works of Mussulman artists there remain to us no 
more than those here cited? How is it that time has spared 
none of the important works once to be seen in Egypt, Syria, 
Persia? A last word may throw some light upon this ques- 
tion. 

However profound the political views of Mohammed, the 
Prophet could not have foreseen the prodigious extension in 
numbers and power one day to be the lot of his people. 
His law, which collected in one nation the wandering tribes 
of the Hedjaz, sufficed to rule a race far from numerous, and 
confined within narrow limits: it was powerless to govern 
immense populations, spread over regions the most diverse, 
and whose needs became modified in accordance with the 
varying nature and circumstances of the countries they in- 
habited. Once in contact with the manners of Constanti- 
nople and of Rome, the spirit of the Arabs took on a new 
development; the emancipated genius of the East shook off 
the unintelligent tutelage which would have made eternal 
the long infancy of its civilization and its laws. It obeyed 
the imperative craving for progress which opens a future to 
nations. Science, philosophy, and the arts flourished then 
at Bagdad, at Damascus, at Cairo, at Cordova, at Palermo, 
as free and honored as they were later in the cities of Italy. 
The old religious laws fell into desuetude, and the Koran 
saw its authority assailed. But by the side of this force, 
which summoned the Oriental genius to independence, a not 
inferior force recalled it to its former servitude. Religious 
rigorism maintained its mastery over narrow spirits; it ex- 
cited the masses against this emancipated élite, who put far 
from them the law of the Prophet. It was in the name of 
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the sacred word fallen into contempt, it was with a view to 
a regeneration of manners and of religious ideas, that insur- 
rections were preached against established powers. Is an 
example needed? The efforts of Hakem had developed in 
Andalusia one of the most brilliant literary movements of 
the Middle Ages. By the exertions of the caliph, all the 
works of philosophy and science produced in Persia, in 
Syria, or in Spain, were brought together in the palace of 
Cordova, a sort of workshop, in which were to be seen only 
copyists, bookbinders, and illuminators. The library of 
Hakem numbered four hundred thousand volumes. This 
taste for literature and science was one of the pretexts for 
insurrection against the caliph. The partisans of revolution 
cried out against the scandal to religion, and excited the an- 
tipathy of the imans and the people against the aristocracy 
of letters. The memory of Hakem was stigmatized, and 
his books of philosophy and science were flung into the 
wells and cisterns of the palace. The victorious iconoclasts 
did their work well, religious fanaticism spared nothing 
which the code of the Prophet had condemned ; and, in the 
general triumph of barbarism, the labors of Mussulman 
painters and sculptors everywhere disappeared. 


D. G. HuBBARD. 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


“So,” said my uncle, as he refolded his newspaper, 
“Matthew Arnold is making us another visit. I hope that, 
if he intends to lecture again, he has learned to speak more 
distinctly, so that we shall be able to understand him this 
time.” 

“TI don’t know that it would make much difference to 
me,” said Philippa, critically poking her ball of white 
worsted to be sure that it was not wound too tight. “I am 
afraid that I should not understand him if he shouted, for I 
can’t even understand his books.” 

“ Have you read them?” asked the person from next door. 

“Yes, of course I have,” said Philippa, making a loop 
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with her crochet-needle, and regarding it thoughtfully. 
“« That is, I read the whole of Literature and Dogma ; and I 
began Culture and Anarchy— I wish I could remember 
whether there are three or four shells in the first loop.” 

“Four,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, of course. What was I saying? Oh, about 
Culture .nd Anarchy,—I began it; but something hap- 
pened, and I didn’t finish it. It didn’t matter much, for I 
really couldn’t understand what he meant. Dear me! there 
goes my ball.” 

The person from next door pursued the ball under the 
sofa, and, when he brought it back, Philippa said,— 

“Thank you ever so much. Do you know what he 
means?” 

The person from next door returned to his place on the 
hearth-rug. Then he said,— 

“He means ‘sweetness and light.’” 

“And what does ‘sweetness and light’ mean?” asked 
Philippa, with arrested needle. 

The person from next door picked up the tongs, and gave 
the fire an unnecessary poke. 

“T was born and brought up in New Jersey,” he said. 
“It is quite useless to ask me.” 

* Of course, I know,” pursued Philippa, the needle in full 
operation again, “of course, I know that Arnold thinks 
that we care too much about making money, and all that 
kind of thing; and, of course, he is right about that, and 
about our not knowing enough. But we can’t spend all our 
time reading Wordsworth and Bishop Wilson — whoever 
he may be —and Plato and — and” — 

“ The Bible?” I suggested. 

‘““No!” exclaimed the person from the next door, with a 
pretended start. 

“Yes,” said Philippa. “It’s true. He does want us to 
read the Bible,— most of it, that is,—only not in the way 
people do usually. Now, of course, it would be very nice to 
know everything there is to know; but what’s the good of 
it all, if we are never going to do anything? As far as I 
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can make out, Arnold wants us, during the few moments 
in the course of the day when we are not reading, to sit 
with our hands folded, and look amiable. Though, when it 
comes to that,” — and the crochet-needle made an especially 
energetic dive,— “there is nobody who can say more cutting 
things about people who don’t agree with him than Matthew 
Arnold himself.” 

“Hear! hear!” said my uncle, suddenly letting fall his 
newspaper and dropping into the arena. “Matthew Arnold 
is a great critic, and one of the most delightful of writers. 
His essays, to my mind, rank very high; and it is a pleasure 
in itself to read English of such force and finish. But his 
proper field is literature, and not politics and social life. 
His attempt to cure political and social evils with mild doses 
of culture and a‘ masterly inactivity’ is simply absurd. No 
one ever yet built a house by studying the laws of growth 
in trees; and, if there is a dynamite bomb under your chair, 
the best thing you can do is to get up, and leave the investi- 
gation of its chemical constituents until a more convenient 
season. We must have action, if we wish progress. Even 
mistaken action is better than none ‘at all.” 

“ Whatever one may think about Arnold’s amiability,” 
said the person from next door, “no one can question his 
good taste and courtesy after the delightful illustration 
of both given us in his lecture upon Emerson, delivered in 
Emerson’s home, before those to whom his very name was 
sacred.” 

“Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind,” 
came into my mind; but I refused to be daunted. I first 
addressed myself to the person from the next door. 

“That speech,” said I, “proves that your opinion of the 
value of Matthew Arnold’s ideas is of as little account as the 
opinion of a cultivated and usually sensible man can well be. 
Your judgment is warped by personal feeling. Arnold has 
spoken as a critic of the literary work of an American 
author, and you consider that he has deliberately insulted a 
personal friend. Is there no need of more ‘sweetness and 
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light’ where there is such confusion of ideas and blind 
prejudice ?” 

I was rather pleased with that last shot; and, as I had 
been reading the war articles in the Century, and knew that 
the enemy should never be allowed time to recover himself, 
T instantly wheeled upon my uncle and Philippa, thereby 
throwing the ranks of the latter, who was trying to count 
her stitches, into great confusion. 

“TI am sorry, Philippa,” I began, “that that unfortunate 
‘something’ happened which prevented your finishing Cult- 
ure and Anarchy. Possibly, if you had read it, you might 
have a rather clearer conception of what it is Matthew 
Arnold stands for. It is not action itself he condemns, but 
crude and ignorant action. He does not agree with my 
uncle,” — here I directed a withering glance at that indi- 
vidual, who was placidly reading the advertisements,— 
“that mistaken action is better than no action at all. On 
the contrary, he regards it as a great deal worse. Ifa man 
were to lose his way on a dark night, it would seem as if 
his most sensible course would be to find out, if possible, 
in what direction his home lay before attempting to reach 
it, rather than to cry out, ‘ Mistaken action is better than 
no action at all,’ and plunge into the darkness at haphazard. 
Or suppose, Philippa, that you were going to housekeep- 
ing” (here the soft color crept over Philippa’s face, and the 
person from next door smiled and looked out of the win- 
dow), “and all the lovely things which were destined to 
furnish your parlor were waiting to be put in place; and 
suppose that, in your absence, two zealous wild Irishmen 
should conclude that there was no time to be lost, and 
should arrange the room for you,— do you think that, when 
you saw the result, and the heap of remnants, not saving 
ones, you would say calmly, ‘ Well, they have made some 
mistakes; but still mistaken action is better than none at 
all’? And suppose”— But, at this point, Amanda ap- 
peared at the door, and announced,— 

“If you please, Miss, the man is here to see about the 
leak in the boiler.” And, as I rose with an inward groan 
and followed her, the person from next door remarked :— 
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“ Wouldn't it be well to read selections from Culture and 
Anarchy to the plumber before he begins operations? His 
action at present might be mistaken, and the leak can wait.” 

Knowing the uncertain nature of plumbers, I did not stop 
to answer this fling; and when, after I had spent half an 
hour in the kitchen, and the man had departed without doing 
anything, I returned to the scene of action, Philippa and the 
person from next door had gone out to walk, and my uncle 
had fallen asleep. So I sat down by the fire, and fell to 
thinking how unfairly, as it seemed to me, Arnold was re- 
garded in this country, and how many intelligent men and 
women there were who misunderstood him, in the different 
fashions of my uncle and of Philippa and of the person from 
next door; and as I had no one to talk to, and pen and 
paper were in inviting proximity, I finally turned to my 
desk and wrote as follows. And, if this humble transcript of 
Arnold’s main ideas in regard to the line in which the world 
may best advance in political and social and religious life per- 
suades any one of this great army of sneerers to a more care- 
ful and honest study of Arnold’s writings, I shall be very 
grateful to my uncle and Philippa and even to the person 
from next door. 


“The two noblest things, which are sweetness and light.” 
So says Dean Jonathan Swift in The Battle of the Books; and 
odd enough it is that for this phrase, “sweetness and light,” 
we should have to thank the grimmest pen in English lit- 
erature. 

But, though Swift invented the phrase, the idea for which 
it stands, like most ideas for which we busy ourselves to 
find new terms, stretches far back along the centuries. It 
was in that wonderful little peninsula which lies in the 
Mediterranean, between Italy and Asia Minor, in the land 
which continually cried out for more knowledge, the land 
which, by its temperament, was opposed to all that was 
narrow and harsh, to all that sinned against the law of 
beauty,— it was in this land that the desire for sweetness 
and light, and the love of sweetness and light for their 
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own sake, found their fullest expression. From Greece 
comes the thoughts put into exquisite words by that mod- 
ern Greek who lived his short life in England’s alien atmos- 
phere, and died some sixty odd years ago,— 


“ Beauty is truth; truth, beauty: 
That is all ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


But as from Greece, at her noblest, we learn the value of 
“clear intelligence,” of intellectual freedom, of pliancy of 
thought, so from Greece, in her degradation, we learn also 
this: that these things alone will not save the world; that 
thinking is not enough,—it must be supplemented by 
doing. 

“ The best man,” says Socrates, “is he who most tries to 
perfect himself; and the happiest man is he who most feels 
that he is perfecting himself.” The Greeks assented to the 
proposition intellectually, but paid no great heed to it prac- 
tically. Moreover, they gave Socrates hemlock to drink. 

There is a certain maxim of Bishop Wilson’s, to which, 
in his Culture and Anarchy, Matthew Arnold returns again 
and again. It is this: “First, never go against the best 
light you have; secondly, take care that your light be not 
darkness.” Arnold, giving to this idea “a more general 
form,” uses the first and secondly of this maxim to repre- 
sent the two “points of influence between which moves our 
world”: the first, as he says, “the driving at practice, the 
paramount sense of the obligation of duty, self-control, and 
work”; the second, “the driving at those ideas which are, 
after all, the basis of right practice, the ardent sense for all 
the new and changing combinations of them which man’s 
development brings with it, the indomitable impulse to 
know and adjust them perfectly.” And, naming these forces 
from the races which have most signally manifested them, 
he calls them respectively Hebraism and Hellenism. 

Although the “energy to do” and the ‘intelligence to 
think” are not in their nature antagonistic, yet, in the 
history of the world, antagonists they have hitherto seemed 
to be. “Their object,” says Arnold, “is the same,— man’s 
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perfection or salvation,” the “final end and aim of both is 
that we might be partakers of the divine nature”; but 
they seek this object in different ways, and to attain it 
neither the one nor the other has by itself proved adequate. 
By neither of them alone can humanity “ come to its best on 
all points.” The intelligence to think without the energy 
to do will not keep men from leading immoral lives: the 
energy to do without the intelligence to think will not keep 
men from leading hard, stunted, and most unlovely lives. 
Wherever the two have parted company, they have fallen in 
with evil associates; and, in the reaction against the latter, 
they have been identified with them, and bidden to stand 
aside. . 

So it is with Hellenism. In its birthplace, it was proved 
inadequate to the perfecting of man. And this is what 
Arnold says of this part of its history: “ Apparently, it was 
the Hellenic conception of human nature which was un- 
sound ; for the world could not live by it. Absolutely, to 
call it unsound, however, is to fall into the common error of 
its Hebraising enemies; but it was unsound at that particu- 
lar moment of man’s development, it was premature. The 
indispensable basis of conduct and self-control, the platform 
upon which alone the perfection aimed at by Greece can 
come into bloom, was not to be reached by our race so 
easily: centuries of probation and discipline were needed to 
bring us to it. Therefore, the bright promise of Hellenism 
faded, and Hebraism ruled the world.” And now, in man’s 
perception of the inadequacy of Hellenism, in his awakened 
enthusiasm for morality, for Arnold’s “conduct and self- 
control,” in obedience to that law of reaction by which 
whatever swings too far one way is sure in time to swing 
too far the other way, he hastened to dig a grave for the 
Hellenic spirit, and did his best to bury it therein. But 
Hellenism was not dead. It never will die. Very quietly, 
it lay in its grave for some centuries; but, at length, it 
stirred its wings, and in the sixteenth century it was “ born 
again ” into the world. 

But, though the Greek spirit in its renaissance brought 
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with it a wonderful outburst of genius, it brought with it, 
too, its old companion,—to quote again from Arnold,—“a 
side of moral weakness and of relaxation or insensibility of 
the moral fibre, which in Italy showed itself with the 
most startling plainness, but which in France, England, 
and other countries, was very apparent, too.” And so, 
before very long, once again came the reaction; once again 
was it proved that freedom of thought, “the desire to see 
things as they really are,” was not by itself sufficient ; once 
again was the effort made wholly to do away with Hellen- 
ism, and the name of the Hebraic force which sought to 
accomplish this in England was Puritanism. Over and over 
again has Matthew Arnold rendered a grateful tribute to 
Hebraism for “that devout energy ic embracing our ideal 
which alone can give to man the happiness of doing what 
he knows”; but he declares also that this devout energy is 
not “ the one, the only thing needful,” and he says this of that 
special manifestation of the Hebraic spirit known as Puri- 
tanism: “ Notwithstanding the mighty results of the Pil- 
grim Fathers’ voyage, they and their standard of perfection 
are rightly judged when we figure to ourselves Shakspere or 
Virgil —souls in whom sweetness and light and all that in 
human nature is most humane were eminent — accompany- 
ing them on their voyage, and think what intolerable com- 
pany Shakspere and Virgil would have found them.” 
Hellenism had again failed to keep men from evil, and 
was again bidden to step down an‘ out; but the Hebrais- 
ing majority, not being so strong this time, it did not go as 
far. And now, in this nineteenth century, it is close at hand, 
and is saying to us, in a voice which is strengthening day 
by day, that it is not enough that we should walk resolutely 
by the best light we have, but that we must also be sure 
that our light is not darkness; that the “energy to do” 
must be supplemented by the “intelligence to think”; that 
besides zeal, devotion, “driving at practice,” we need, to 
make this life of ours what it might be made, more sweet- 
ness and more light; and through no lips has this voice 
come with greater insistence and persistence than through 
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the lips of Matthew Arnold. Arnold is not, however, a spe- 
cial pleader for Hellenism in the sense of exalting it at the 
expense of Hebraism. He finds fault with Heine for doing 
just this thing, as he finds fault with Robertson for doing 
the reverse,— for exalting Hebraism at the expense of Hel- 
lenism. He asserts that we cannot safely relinquish either 
of them; and he asserts this also,— that they are both of 
them means, not ends. He says, “ The lesson must per- 
force be learned that the human spirit is wider than the 
most priceless of the forces which bear it onward, and that, 
to the whole development of man, Hebraism itself is, like 
Hellenism, but a contribution.” 

It is because Arnold, defining criticism as “a disinterested 
endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world,” and defining culture as “the study 
of perfection,” speaks always from the stand-point of the 
critic and the man of culture, and never from the stand-point 
of the partisan or sectarian, that he has been misunderstood, 
ridiculed, abused, by liberals and conservatives, by the ortho- 
dox and the heterodox. He believes that by no one party, 
by no one sect, will come the salvation of humanity, but that 
it will come by the good which exists in varying degrees 
in all parties and all sects, broadened and heightened and 
deepened by contact with “the best that is known and 
thought in the world.” For always, with Arnold, “ the 
good” is but the handmaid of “the better”; and “the 
best” is ever far beyond. 

Obviously, the man who is determined to keep his mind 
on the idea and is quite indifferent to the name; who, prov- 
ing all things, is not content with holding fast what is good, 
but persists, in utter disregard of party interests, in calling 
everybody’s attention to that which is injurious and retard- 
ing,—is not to be relied upon by any party which, after 
the fashion of parties, believes in compromises, and does not 
greatly concern itself with ideas. Obviously, such a man 
will be misunderstood by the many in all parties, in all sects. 
The conservatives, both in religion and politics, look on him 
askance, because he rejoices that, as he says, “ the iron force 

9 
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of adhesion to the old routine — social, political, religious — 
has wonderfully yielded; the iron force of exclusion of all 
which is new has wonderfully yielded” ; because he believes 
that “the old order changes, yielding place to new.” And 
the liberals regard him with dissatisfaction, and sometimes 
with great indignation, because he would keep much which 
they would sweep away, and because he is always telling 
them that their pet nostrums will not cure the grievous sick- 
ness of the world. He isa reformer; but he is a reformer 
who believes, in his own words, “that our main business at 
the present moment is not so much to work away at cer- 
tain crude reforms, of which we have already the scheme in 
our own mind, as to create, through the help of culture, a 
frame of mind out of which the schemes of really fruitful 
reforms may with time grow.” He is a liberal ; yet it is the 
liberals who have called him an “elegant Jeremiah,” who 
revile him for refusing to lend a hand in aid of such practical 
reforms as the enabling a man to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, who picture him as moving fastidiously about in a 
world of misery, offering for its cure his pouncet box of 
culture. Yet, in the midst of scoffs and sneers, he has gone 
on protesting against blindness and bitterness, whether they 
show themselves among conservatives or liberals. He has 
gone on asserting that we are more in need to-day of the 
intelligence to think than of the energy to do, of thought 
than of action; that “rough and coarse action, ill-calculated 
action, action with insufficient light, is, and has for a long 
time been, our bane”; that the London Times is mistaken 
in supposing that our “habit of settling things first and 
understanding them afterwards” is a desirable habit; that, 
while “ fire and strength” are of vast importance, the great 
need of the world to-day is for something other than fire 
and strength,— for sweetness and light. 

Surely there are few who will deny that humanity is 
greatly in want of more mental and spiritual amenity, of 
paying more heed to “that desire which forever through 
the universe tends toward that which is lovely”; but many, 
—the great majority,— while they assert that that large 
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portion of humanity which disagrees with them is sadly 
deficient in light, deny that there is any lack of it in them- 
selves, but rather insist that all the light there ever has been 
or ever will be is at present in their possession. And they 
frequently do this in a way that shows that, whether or not 
they possess all the light, they certainly do not possess all 
the sweetness. Matthew Arnold would have us never to be 
satisfied with the light we have, but always to be seeking 
more light, that we may gain “a larger conception of human 
nature, and learn the number of other points at which our 
nature must come to its best besides the points which we 
ourselves know and think of.” 

It is because we lack sweetness and light that our think- 
ing and doing become so often mechanical ; that we are so 
zealous for names, so indifferent to ideas, are not only in- 
different to them, but scoff at them, call them moonshine, 
and from the ranks of the Philistines make war upon the 
children of light,— the men and women who believe in idéas, 
and love them for their own sake. It is in this respect of 
all others, in its acceptance of the name for the thing, the 
resemblance for the reality, that the world has suffered from 
its lack of light. Many a time has fierce intolerance put on 
the garments of religion, and men have fallen down and 
worshipped her; many a time has anarchy stolen the robes 
of liberty, and men have died for her. It is of the latter 
deception in especial that Arnold would have humanity 
beware; and he believes that in culture lies our safeguard, 
that it is to culture we must turn for that clearer vision 
which will enable us to recognize the wolfish face of anarchy, 
even under the mask of liberty, and to turn from this 
masquerader to the true liberty, that — 


“ Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And, king-like, wears the crown. 


“ Her open eyes desire the truth, 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 
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“ That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes.” 

It is to save ourselves from “the falsehood of extremes,” 
from the worship of prejudice, from the blind fierceness of 
party or sectarian spirit; it is to keep ourselves from believ- 
ing in a “one thing necessary,” from being satisfied with a 
stunted, one-sided life, that Arnold would have us turn to 
culture. 

“ Culture,”’— the word has been so misused, the idea has 
been so travestied, that, though the latter, being a live idea, 
is none the worse for the process, the former, being a lifeless 
symbol, certainly is. It has come to represent, to many 
minds, a kind of literary snobbishness, a superficial love of 
reading, for the sake, if one may so express it, of reading 
itself, not for what we get by it; a fastidious indifference to 
thé practical and disagreeable. Matthew Arnold defines it 
as “the study of perfection,’—the perfection of man’s 
moral nature, of his intellectual nature, of his #sthetic nat- 
ure,— the perfection not of one side of him, but of all sides. 
It is “to know the best that has been thought and said in 
the world.” The way to this lies, of course, through read- 
ing,— not through objectless reading, but through reading 
“with a purpose to guide it.” ‘To read to good purpose,” 
says Arnold, “ we must read a great deal, and be content 
not to use a great deal of what we read. We shall never 
be content not to use the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
what we read, unless we read a great deal.” He would 
have us take of every wise man’s store, but he would have 
us remember that no writer’s pack is made up of jewels 
alone; that in the wisest there is much that is “of neces- 
sity limited and transient.” 

It is of culture in this broad sense, of this “ coming to 
know the best that has been thought and said in the world,” 
that Arnold says: “Culture has one great passion,— the 
passion for sweetness and light. It has one even yet 
greater,— the passion for making them prevail.” And he has 
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faith to believe that they will prevail, that the time will 
come when men shall perceive that, without sweetness and 
light, fire and strength are blind Samsons, and that thus 
“man’s two great natural forces, Hebraism and Hellenism, 
will no longer be dissociated and rival, but will be a joint 
force of right thinking and strong doing*to carry him on 
toward perfection.” 

AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


RELIGION ITS OWN EVIDENCE. 


As the substance, of which all religions are specific forms, 
religion may be considered without reference to the “ Chris- 
tian evidences.” Being an independent manifestation of 
human nature going through certain peculiar experiences, it 
may be regarded as having a basis of its own, without refer- 
ence to an “ethical basis” or a “scientific basis.” These 
latter are the foundations of science and ethics, two great 
classifications of observed human experience which cannot 
be confounded with religion or with one another, without 
confusion of thought. . 

What, then, is religion? It is a definite form of expe- 
rience resulting from the necessary contact of human beings 
with the system of things of which they form a part. It is 
the object of this essay to show in part the nature of this 
experience ; to note some of its successive phases, with the 
emotions excited, and their characteristic forms of expres- 
sion. 

1. Power. The first experience of every child brings it 
into more or less conscious relations with energy in its 
various forms. When it would lift its tiny hand, an unseen 
power pulls it down again. When it essays to rise upon its 
tender feet, the power drags it back, and will not let it 
stand and walk until it has found within itself some capac- 
ity of resistance, in the force of its own will and the energy 
which comes under its own control. Continuing its conten- 
tion with Power, it finds each day a larger measure of en- 
ergy at its disposal, together with greater flexibility and 
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control of the organs through which it is exerted. It learns 
to walk, ride, climb, swim, work. (The Power forbids it to 
fly.) Every new experience reveals a new mode of the 
omnipresent energy. In the forest, on the shore of the 
ocean,— wherever air and water moved in wind and storm 
and pleasant breeze ; in the earthquake and the volcano, in 
the changes of the seasons and all such phenomena of nature 
greatly affecting his lifex—man constantly and anxiously 
watched the exhibition of Power, and compared it with the 
strength given to himself; measured the little force which 
came within the limits of his personality with the power 
with which he had to do, and decided that the contest was 
too unequal. He was helpless in the grasp of Power upon 
which he was absolutely dependent. 

In low forms of social development,— represented, for ex- 
ample, by Browning’s Caliban,— the Power (whether called 
He or It) is regarded as something which can hurt or help; 
which indeed contains within its unknown potency all pos- 
sible hurt or help which may come from benignant skies or 
baleful pestilence, from fruitful earth or demonic power 
ravaging the earth and destroying life and the means of life. 
Caliban 

“ Conceiveth all things will continue thus, 
And we shall have to live in fear of Him 
So long as He lives, keeps His strength; no change, 
If he have done his best, make no new world 
To please him more, so leave off watching this,— 
If he surprise not even the quiet self 
Some strange day,— or suppose, grow into it 
As grubs grow into butterflies; else, here are we, 
And there is He, and nowhere help at all.” 


Caliban has a very vivid conception of power and of his 
dependence on it; and this sense, mean and bare though it 
is, is the root of religion. This sense of dependence on power 
accompanies man as he rises through all the grades of devel- 
oping life until he attains to the most sublime conceptions 
of his relations to Omnipotence. By some, it has been 
made the essence of all religion. It is an element in all 
religious experience, because man can never escape it; but 
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it is a principal element only in the lower forms of nature 
worship and fetichism. When once it had shaped itself in 
the human mind as a source of emotion, religion began to 
be, and worship in its rudest form was instituted. 

Summary. There has been made upon the sensitive 
nature of man an impression that we are dependent upon 
Power which we cannot live without, cannot escape, and 
cannot successfully resist. This impression has been con- 
tinually made and constantly repeated in striking forms 
until it has become hereditary and instinctive. It is the 
first element in the religious consciousness of the race; 
and, without a doubt, it is universal. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear. 

The characteristic is dependence. 

2. Mystery. Not long after human beings begin to es- 
tablish conscious relations with Power, there comes the per- 
ception of mystery. 

What is mystery? It is that form of human knowledge 
in which the known reveals the existence and presence, 
but not the nature, of the unknown. If there be no knowl- 
edge, there can be no mystery. If there be perfect knowl- 
ege, there can be no mystery. The mysterious is that of 
which one knows something, enough to know that there is 
more out of sight which might be known if one had oppor- 
tunity. It is said that mystery is the child of ignorance and 
the imagination. But whatever is wholly imaginary is no 
mystery. A real mystery begins in the known,—a solid 
bridge of fact over which we advance to the knowledge 
of the unknown. Rightly comprehended, mystery is the 
mother of science. Wrongly taken, it is the prolific source 
of superstition. No man can know that any mystery is in- 
scrutable. His half knowledge is a challenge to investiga- 
tion, and an omen of success. Where knowledge cannot go, 
the imagination can; and, if any mystery should ever be 
regarded as beyond the reach of the intellect of man, that 
would speedily become the centre about which superstitions 
would begin to group themselves. 

In the early days of human development, the imagination 
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of man was powerfully stimulated by the presence of the 
unknown. His intellect was excited, and his emotions 
aroused in the attempt to find out what lay outside of and 
beyond that which he saw. 

Everything that he learned to know quickly conducted 
him to something which he did not know. The force of 
gravity, the power of the sunshine, storms, sleep, dreams, 
birth, life, sorrow, joy, disease, death,—all such things in 
experience brought him into the presence of mystery which 
excited his intelligence and stimulated his curiosity, while 
it increased his hopes and his fears: He penetrated each 
mystery with ease, only to find it deepen at every step of his 
advance. His imagination began to fill the unknown with 
things fit to satisfy his hopes and account for his fears. He 
began to imagine beings capable of wielding and controlling 
the mighty forces which were at work around him. The 
darkness he peopled with the creatures of his dreams; and, 
beyond the void of death, his desire prompted him to build 
for himself a refuge. Religion began to be something more 
than a hope or a fear attaching itself to the Power in the 
grasp of which all life is held. The gloom and awe of 
the deepening mystery of life and that which includes life 
began to press upon the imagination. In India and in 
Egypt, in the most ancient historic times, the eternal Pres- 
ence and the inscrutable Power had become the themes of 
contemplation ; and, in sublime forms of speech, worshippers 
had begun to describe the mystery of existence, and werstip 
began to take on dignity. 

Herbert Spencer finds in this sense of mystery the ground 
and essence of religion. Undoubtedly, it always has and 
always will be a powerful stimulus to the religious imagina- 
tion, and will continue to be, as it has been, the constant 
cause of awe and wonder. But the low, and not the high, 
forms of religion have been created by it. Persia, Greece, 
and Rome advanced to a higher and broader thought by giv- 
ing place to a new experience which came next in order, as 
man thought about himself and the universe of which he 
was a part. 
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Summary. There has been made upon the sensitive 
nature of man the impression that around the known in 
human life is a greater unknown, in which are the sources 
of that which hurts or helps, and which it behooves man to 
comprehend ; and there has grown up a great longing to 
have personal relations with the source of life. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear, curi- 
osity and wonder. 

The characteristic is wonder. 

3. Wisdom. An early discovery was that in the mystery 
order was to be observed: that Power seemed to be con- 
trolled ; that effect was linked to cause; that there was an 
orderly sequence of events to be learned and predicted; 
that whatever was clearly beyond human control seemed to 
come under the control of some other will or mind or 
power. Man thought he saw signs of thought, plan, pur- 
pose, intelligence, something akin to his intellectual life. 
The thought grew upon him that the mysterious Power 
was alive and knew. He began to wonder if the human 
mind was not the offspring of an unseen Mind, and human 
wisdom the inspiration of an unseen Wisdom. He found 
it impossible to believe that in the amazing universe which 
he began to know man was the only intelligence, the 
only living being, the only thinker. Something had power; 
and no argument, however ingenious, has ever been so 
framed as to convince him that, if man should cease to be, 
all consciousness would vanish from the universe; that 
nothing would then be alive and aware of the wonderful 
processes which excited his admiration the more, the 
more he knew them. His anthropomorphic reasuning was: 
“T came out of the Power, I am like the Power. There- 
fore, the Power is like me, but vaster.” Rude and im- 
perfect reasoning it was. It has given the philosophers 
cause for merriment ever since. But the impression made 
has never been removed, and it has powerfully affected 
the common life of the race. Whether there be good rea- 
son for the belief or not, the impression is strong that there 
is a Wisdom which includes, if it do not inspire, our wis- 
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dom, and a Consciousness which includes, if it do not cause, 
our consciousness. The nature of the universe is such as 
to make this impression upon the unfolding mind of man. 
When he began to think thus of the mystery of the uni- 
verse, man took on new relations with his Maker, whether 
regarded as He or It. When he began to believe that the 
Power which he could neither escape nor resist was itself 
under the control of wisdom, the superstitions which had 
grown up as partial forms of knowledge began to disappear. 
With the awe and wonder of the conception, a great rever- 
ence awoke. He began to worship the Wisdom, to regard 
it as infinite and eternal, and by that worship his own nat- 
ure was dignified. Religion, in many forms, had already 
founded many institutions. The gods were already on their 
thrones, and for ages had ruled the world through the hopes 
and fears, awe and wonder, of mankind. But now relig- 
ion took on nobler forms. Fears were dispelled, hopes 
were dignified, and superstitions began to take their flight. 
Theism began to be, as a direct result of the apparent rev- 
elation of wisdom as a controlling power in the affairs of 
men. As knowledge has increased, theistic belief and wor- 
ship have expanded; and great strength, steadiness, and 
courage have come into human life as the consequences of 
reliance upon infinite Wisdom. 

Summary. The impression made by facts of experience 
has been that there is a Wisdom greater than human wisdom 
and a Consciousness other than human consciousness. By 
an impulse never accounted for, man began to worship the 
Wisdom; and the impulse has become hereditary and in- 
stinctive. 

The principal emotions excited are fear, hope, wonder, 
curiosity, awe, and reverence. 

The characteristic is reverence. 

4. Justice. About this time, whether before or after we 
cannot tell, another question was suggested to man by the 
facts of his experience. From other sources and through 
other experiences there had come to him a conception of 
justice. He had begun to talk about right and wrong in 
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human relations, and to insist upon fair play among those 
who were bound to one another by their social necessities. 
The suspicion was early excited that the Power, the Mys- 
tery, the Wisdom, not only acted according to the laws of 
thought, but also took note of these human relations of 
right and wrong among men. It seemed to favor that 
which men called good, and to oppose that which men 
called evil. If one attempted to be unjust to his fel- 
lows, there was a suspicion that he might have to answer 
for his fault to other than human opponents. There were 
many seeming exceptions to the rule. But the wisest men 
agreed that it looked that way. Long before, men had been 
convinced that the Power had its favorites among men, 
serving some and destroying others. Now, they began to 
wonder whether this was the reason for it; whether it was 
always on the right side, because it was right. Bolder 
thoughts began to suggest themselves: The Wisdom itself, 
— was it just? Did it so order its relations to the creatures 
who were in its power as to give them fair opportunity ? 
Were its gifts rewards, and were its injuries punishments ? 
and were they fairly distributed? . Further than that went 
the questions of the ancient worshipper. Was the Wisdom 
itself true and righteous, itself the source of truth and right- 
eousness? Hitherto, fear had controlled man, who, because 
he dared not do otherwise, had prostrated himself before the 
supreme Power. Now there seemed to be notable hints 
that man might stand erect in the consciousness that he 
who was the Judge of all the earth would himself do right, 
and that, doing right, man need have no fear of him whom 
he called God. Inexpressible was the relief when religion 
began to take on this ethical form. Justice in human rela- 
tions received overwhelming re-enforcement, all human 
virtues received new sanctions, and all the relations of man 
to man were dignified by the belief that man entered into 
similar relations with the sublime object of his worship, the 
Being from whom he received his life and strength and such 
wisdom as he had. 

Doubts still arose, and have never been wholly set at rest, 
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because it is clear that in many ways the divine in its meth- 
ods is unlike the human administration of justice. Many 
events seemed to contradict the assertion of absolute justice. 
Sometimes, God seemed capricious and cruel. Sometimes, 
he seemed to have favorites whom he loaded with unde- 
served favors; while upon others, blameless of wrong, he 
heaped calamity. But out of large experience and a wider 
generalization there came great flashes of conviction that, 
on the whole, in a large way, the Power does right,— that it 
is intelligent and it is just. The great ways of Providence 
carried conviction that bridged the doubt, and encouraged 
the worshipper to believe that this seeming wrong was only 
part of the mystery to be made clear when all was understood. 
The singular fact was noted, which greatly confirmed the 
faith of the worshipper, that they who most eagerly doubted 
the divine justice were not those who had suffered most. 
Out of the holiday experience of men came the loudest 
complaints. Out of the sorrows of men came the faith and 
hope, the great psalms of praise and the great prayers of 
trust. 

The main course of human experience suggested the idea 
of the divine justice, and yet it did not force itself on the 
attention as do the fact and exertion of power. It waits 
for a higher intelligence in man. It comes out of a more 
complicated experience, and depends more upon the moral 
state of the observer. But, a certain stage of development 
being reached, it never fails to suggest itself; and, when 
once it enters the mind, religion receives new interpreta- 
tion and takes on new functions. By a curious confusion 
of thought (so great is the force of this impression), they 
who think it wise to deny that the mysterious Power is wise 
or intelligent, still often assert an infinite principle of jus- 
tice, a supreme and awful principle, to which all intelli- 
gent creatures must bow. 

Summary. The impression has been often made, and in 
striking forms, that right is not a human law alone, but is 
part of the nature of things. The impression has become 
hereditary and instinctive, and powerfully impels men to 
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worship the Being ‘who is conceived as the source of all 
right and justice. 

The emotions excited are fear, hope, wonder, curiosity, 
awe, reverence, obligation, and loyalty. 

The characteristic is loyalty. 

5. Goodness. All the joyous acts of life, all its bright, 
glad, noble experiences, suggest the conviction that the 
Power feels as we do, or at least desires us to feel as we do; 
that it is sympathetic, that it wishes well to man. The 
sense of loyalty to a Power which is as just as it is power- 
ful, the reverence which awoke when the infinite Wisdom 
was revealed, easily shape themselves into loving admira- 
tion and affectionate regard. Man, in the full enjoyment of 
his strength, regarding the beautiful aspects of nature and 
eagerly partaking of its bounty, seeing in the mystery of 
nature a source of life, light, and joy, was easily excited to 
love and gratitude. The conviction that the Power is good 
was not to be resisted. To it, the good man gladly yielded ; 
and, doing so, a great joy, unknown before, came into his 
life. He had for ages been gathering strength and courage. 
New hopes had come to comfort: him. Hints of greater 
things coming on for him out of the mystery of being had 
given dignity to his character. Loyalty to the right 
had given him great ambitions and inspirations. But, when 
upon his mind broke the fulness of the conviction that God 
was good, a new source of happiness and a new motive to 
action took possession of his sensitive nature and active 
powers. Loyalty to the Power which was just flamed up 
into love for the Power that was good. 

Doubts afterward arose because the course of human 
experience is not uniform. Sorrow often came to cloud the 
sky of human life. But after sorrow, and often out of 
sorrow itself, there came great flashes of conviction that the 
Power wishes well to man. The wonder of it was that the 
deeper the experience of’ pain and sorrow, the more assured 
the confidence that goodness and mercy are concerned in 
the administration of human affairs. Happy and prosperous 
men looked on when calamity befell others, and, noting the 
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extremity of their pain, said to one another, “Surely, now he 
will curse God and die”; and when, instead of cursing 
and despair, some new song of confidence burst from the 
sufferer’s lips, the wonder grew as to the mystery of the 
divine goodness. By evidence, men could never prove 
that the Power was wise or that it was good. But, by 
evidence also, men were never able to convince themselves 
that there was no God, or that he was not good, or to change 
the m4in course of human thought away from the recogni- 
tion of good-will in the administration of the central Power 
of the universe. 

Summary. An impression has been made upon the sensi- 
tive nature of man that gratitude and love are due to the 
Power by which we live. The impression often made has 
been continually repeated in striking forms, and has become 
hereditary and instinctive. 

The principal emotions excited are hope and fear, won- 
der, curiosity, awe, reverence, obligation, loyalty, gratitude, 
and love. 

The characteristic is love. 


Religion, then, is a certain attitude of man in the pres- 
ence of the supreme Power with which he has to do. It is 
the inevitable result of the impression made upon his sensi- 
tive nature by his attempt to establish relations with the 
universe in which he finds himself. The great facts make 
upon him the impression that power, mystery, wisdom, jus- 
tice, and love are in immediate and constant contact with 
his life. The characteristic religious sentiments thereby 
excited are dependence, wonder, reverence, loyalty, and 
love. These combined are religion of a form high or low, 
as one element or another predominates, and as they origi- 
nate in base or noble natures, directed to base or noble ends. 
In their high and natural expression, they lift the whole 
nature to higher levels of trust, happiness, and courage. 
They prepare man for action. They give him a proper set- 
ting for the virtues. If religious men are not good (which 
is entirely possible and very common) because their devel- 
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opment has been partial and one-sided in their human rela- 
tions, still, if the religious impression be strong, if they have 
been greatly convinced that the power of which they are a 
part, be it divine or devilish (two words from the same 
root), is carrying out purposes in which they are necessarily 
implicated, that it has designs of which they are or may be 
the executors, they become exceedingly more influential 
than the irreligious in shaping the fortunes of society. The 
religious man is a force, and cannot be eliminated from the 
problem of modern development. For no sooner is one re- 
ligion suppressed than nature produces another. 

If religion take on a high form, its fruits are joy, peace, 
aspiration, a noble ambition, an elastic courage, a great ex- 
pectation. If it take a low form, the emotions will still 
have their way, but in remorse and shame, in ignoble fears, 
in ignoble and selfish worship of the Power upon which even 
the evil-minded, if intelligent, must consciously depend for 
life and for such happiness as is possible to them. Herbert 
Spencer’s latest book, while affirming agnosticism with great 
vigor, closes with these words concerning the man of sci- 
ence: “ Amid. the mysteries which become the more myste- 
rious the more they are thought about, there will remain 
the one absolute certainty that he is ever in presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” 
With that certainty ever before him, the coming man, be he 
scientific or otherwise, will sometimes be powerfully moved 
by the necessity of ordering his life in accordance with the 
laws of that energy, and will in time develop anew, if he 
ever loses all existing forms of religion, something which 
will powerfully move his emotions and his imagination, and 
influence his conduct, and that will still be religion. Relig- 
ion, as thus conceived, is the outcome of knowledge based 
on personal experience. Now, to this body of organized 
knowledge, what relation have the evidences,— Christian, 
scientific, ethical? What right relation ? 

1. Christian Evidences. Their nature and validity it is 
not necessary to discuss at length, because there is now little 
question among well-instructed people as to the indepen- 
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dence of the religious sentiment, and the validity of the tes- 
timony offered by the religious consciousness of the race, 
before, outside of, and independent of Christianity. The 
evidences, in so far as they are valid, confirm the religious 
impression,— they do not supplant it. On this point there 
is little controversy; and it is only necessary to say that, 
whatever course our thought may take, we are brought at 
last to one example,— Jesus and his teaching. Of this, we 
note the fact that, in going up the scale of experiences, we 
find at the bottom every one in the hands of power, not 
every one at the top in conscious relations with goodness ; 
and that, as men rise to «\.scessive heights of spiritual expe- 
rience, they find that Jesus has been there before them. 
Whether men regard religion as a good or an evil thing in 
human society, there is substantial unanimity of opinion on 
this point. There is also increasing accord of belief in the 
statement that truth must furnish its own credentials. 
Truth and goodness unite in the words and life of Jesus not 
made true and good by his word, but chosen and honored 
by him because they were self-evident and to him authori- 
tative. Religion is not based on Christianity, but Christian- 
ity is based on religion. 

2. Scientific Evidences. What is a scientific basis of relig- 
ion? It has no scientific basis. It never had one, and it 
never can have. Facts have no scientific basis. Theories, 
hypotheses, intellectual systems, may or may not have a sci- 
entific basis. But religion is neither a theory, an hypoth- 
esis, nor an intellectual system. It is an experience. Sci- 
ence may furnish and multiply the occasions which excite 
religious emotion,—a service which it may often render t» 
esthetics or ethics. But religion, esthetics, and ethics do 
not, therefore, become scientific. 

Science is simply a co-ordination of facts according to 
their laws and relations. The facts have no scientific basis : 
the statement concerning the fact may. The attraction of 
gravitation and the motions of the heavenly bodies have no 
scientific basis. Kepler’s laws have. Religion, being a fact 
of experience or nothing, can have no scientific basis; but 
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theology, which is an attempt to co-ordinate and account 
for the facts of religious experience, may have one. 

In the world of thought, just now a curious phenomenon 
is to be noted. There has been a vehement protest made 
against the ancient method of using the Christian evi- 
dences, on the ground that truth bore its own credentials, 
and could not be proved by evidence, however well at- 
tested. It must be a matter not of hearsay, but of expe- 
rience. But now, in the name of science, many who most 
earnestly deprecated the old method, as tending to formal- 
ism and dogmatism, are engaged in the attempt to intro- 
duce scientific evidences, to be used in the same way as the 
basis of religious faith, with the prospect of bringing about 
results similar to those which they so much deplore. If the 
present attempt should be successful, the next generation 
would certainly cry out against the new yoke; for, in the 
name of science, we are in danger of setting up a new creed, 
a new bigotry, a new intolerance. Does not that which 
they mean who talk about the “scientific basis” of religion 
relate to another question; namely, Can the facts of relig- 
ious experience be classified, verified, assigned to their 
proper causes, and reduced to a system? That question 
has nothing to do with the reality of the experiences in 
question; and they who raise it ought to know that what 
they are invoking is that bugbear of the past which they 
deplore, systematic theology. 

Now, on any subject, one may have great knowledge and 
not be scientific. That is, he may have had wide expe- 
rience of many things, which he cannot properly describe 
and classify. A Nantucket shipmaster in the old time might 
easily have had knowledge enough to furnish a dozen young 
scientists with all the facts they could manipulate. One 
may be very scientific and have little knowledge. He may 
have proper ideas of classification, but have as yet few facts 
to set in order. His classification waits to be filled out, and 
will greatly assist in his researches. 

This distinction may easily explain a puzzle, which has 
given not a little trouble to those who have tried to give up 
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all religion which was not scientific. They cannot under- 
stand why some, at least, of the greatest examples of relig- 
ious insight of a kind not yet surpassed, nor soon likely to 
be, are to be found in rude ages, while as yet science was 
without form, and void. “If religion,” they have anxiously 
asked, “is to be in the future dependent upon science, 
how does it happen that, with the spread of science, the 
moderns do not easily surpass the ancients in religious 
experience, or at least show the beginnings of a great ad- 
vance in that direction?” 

Isaiah and the prophets, how did they know? Whence 
the knowledge of that man who, in the Book of Job, exhibits 
such accurate acquaintance with the secrets of universal 
human experience? Why are not these great imaginations 
of the ancient time dispelled instead of being made more 
real to us by the advance of knowledge? Why should not 
some disciple of Herbert Spencer easily surpass the twenty- 
third psalm, if increase of science is to give us increase of 
religion,— religion being on a scientific basis? Simply -be- 
cause experience always precedes science. First come the 
great discoveries, then the great systems. There were men, 
in times which favored such moods, who surrendered them- 
selves to great impressions. They were not scientific: they 
did not need to be. They were capable of experiences 
which smaller men might formulate and classify. Such a 
man as Isaiah might in an hour have experiences which it 
would puzzle an ordinary man, during his lifetime, to de- 
scribe and classify. Probably, he would have been entirely 
unable to describe them himself. Religion which precedes 
theology, and is not to be confounded with it, has no scien- 
tific basis. Whether theology has such a basis or not de- 
pends upon other considerations not here to be discussed. 

8. Ethical Basis. Has religion an ethical basis? No: it 
has no ethical basis, and in the nature of things can have 
none. Religion does not beginin ethics. It did not grow out 
of ethics. It was before ethics in origin, and has, during a 
great part of human history, wrought in life independently 
of, and, not infrequently, in distinct opposition to, the ethical 
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sentiment. Let all sense of ethical obligation be destroyed 
or reduced again to the level of the prehistoric standard, 
and still religion, although of a baleful sort, and threatening 
dire evils to mankind, would none the less be a power in 
human life not to be disregarded. To say that neither 
ethics nor religion can possibly attain to its best without 
the other is not to offer proof that they are in any sense 
identical, or can be based the one upon the other. Xsthetic 
feeling cannot attain to its best when divorced from morals. 
But they are not therefore identical. Ruskin says that an 
artist who is a bad man will die young or paint bad pictures 
when he is old. But that is not to say that art is based on 
morals. 

The desire to identify ethics and religion is always the 
sign of a magnanimous intent. It means that one is so 
enamoured with goodness that nothing which is not good 
can be accepted and honored by him. During a great part 
of its history, the Church, in all its forms as an organized 
institution, has disparaged ethics, and done less than due 
honor to those who were more just than devout. They 
who see the defect of the Church reverse the process, and, in 
their generous ardor for fair play and due honor to every 
part of human nature, put ethics in the place of honor 
before occupied by religion. So doing, they repeat in re- 
versed order the enormous mistake of the Church, and pre- 
pare the way for another revolution in the interest of the 
exact truth, and equal honors to all parts of the spiritual 
nature of man. 

A bad man cannot have a good religion, and religion 
cannot come to its best when divorced from ethics, are 
statements so true and commonplace that they need no 
proof. But this is the plain English of the ethical basis. 
The heart sends its currents through both veins and arteries, 
and each depends upon the other. But veins and arteries 
are not therefore identical in origin, function, location, or 
structure. Remove one or the other, and the heart will 
shed its blood with equal impartiality ; and the ebbing life 
will show that both are essential parts of the organs of life. 
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Dogmatism has in the past been associated with religion ; 
and, when the attempt is made to rehabilitate ethics, the 
danger is that one may confound religion with dogma, and 
so with magnanimous intent make a costly blunder. Dogma 
results from the attempt to make a final definition. But 
the definition is not'the fact, and may be quite inadequate to 
represent it. Ethical experience is one thing, the descrip- 
tion of it quite another ; and dogmatism is quite as likely, just 
aow, for example, in the strife between transcendental and 
utilitarian ethics,— rather more likely, to attach itself to ethics 
than to religion. When we put religion on an ethical basis, 
the contenticn is not between ethics and dogma. Intend 
what we may, what we do is to set religion and ethics over 
against each other in an unnatural antagonism. Out of 
such a strife, evil and not good must come, and evil of the 
same kind which they wrought who insisted that ethics must 
be subsidiary to religion and subservient to it. Neither is 
subject to the other. Neither is the basis of the other. 
Both are elements of glorious beauty in that growing human 
nature which is large enough to hold them both in its ample 
bosom. 

4. Religious Experience. The phrase is badly damaged, 
and yet is indispensable, because it has to do with a fact in 
the life of every man. Good or bad, every one must take 
some, if not all, of the five steps already described. (1) 
Even the bad man comes to a sense of dependence upon 
Power, which he cannot escape nor resist. That conscious- 
ness will go with him, the source of his noblest hopes and 
most degrading fears. He cannot do other than wonder at 
times whether the Power is working with him or against him. 
When he believes that it is on his side, he rejoices, even in 
his evil, if that be in his heart. But, as he goes on into 
closer relations with the Power upon which he makes his 
demands and from which he expects re-enforcement, he 
becomes aware (2) of mystery. There is something more 
than he thought in the relation. If he be thoughtful, the 
great occasions of his own life will excite in him a certain 
awe and wonder,— his marriage, the birth of his children, 
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their growth, their death, and the great joys and sorrows 
which these experiences bring. These will excite in him 
wonder as to the meaning of it all. (3) If he have the 
usual experiences of his kind, the suggestion of wisdom, or 
at least of intelligence in some way correspondent to his 
own, but greater, will break upon him. Then, if he be tak- 
ing an upward course, and have the desire to give the best 
within himself a chance, there will come upon him a great 
longing to know what the Wisdom means by what it does, 
what it wishes and intends. Consciously or not, he prays: 
“Oh that I knew what the Wisdom asks of me, that I might 
do it! Ohthat I might be guided, that I might know its 
ways!” Then (4), coming to the thought of the justice, the 
law, the eternal purity, and contrasting with them what he 
finds within himself, the soul within him shrinks for shame. 
As the revelation of the eternal Perfectness comes to him, 
he sees his folly, his weakness, and his sin; and he cries, 
“ Woe is me; for I am a man of unclean lips, and mine eyes 
have seen the Lord of glory.” Then his heart melts within 
him in contrition and tenderness; and another vision breaks 
upon him, and he hears (5) the proclamation which came 
to the seer in the wilderness. “The Lord is a God full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy and truth”; and then, in the presence of the eternal 
goodness, he is comforted. 

It is possible for a man not ethically sound and good to 
pass through all these experiences, but in a reversed order, 
resembling the other like a shadow cast in troubled water. 
The conviction comes upon him only to cause him terror, 
fearful wonder, shame, guilt, and remorse. It is his expe- 
rience of religion, nevertheless. 

Of all these things there is and can be no proof. They 
are the impressions made upon many successive generations 
of individuals, impressions which may be repeated indefi- 
nitely, and which yet cannot have scientific verification. 
For no experience can be like another. We look upon a 
person and love him, we cannot tell why. Our testimony 
would be accepted in no court of law, because we have noth- 
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ing to offer but the memory of an impression ; and yet, for 
such av impression, men have often risked their lives. No 
knowledge that we have is so sure except mathematical. 

5. Science and Ethics. What, then, can they do? Every- 
thing which two of the most important parts of human 
nature can do for another part to keep it in time and tune 
with all the rest. Science opens the eyes, stimulates the 
imagination, reveals the mighty universe of fact with which 
the soul has to deal as it passes beyond the bounds of its 
own experience in its quest for knowledge of the eternal. 
Science removes difficulties and multiplies opportunities. 
It sets before the mind the immensities of time and space, 
the wondrous things out of the eternal law, the marvel and 
mystery of all being, even that which is simply the stuff 
which being uses. And,so doing, it gives the imagination of 
man the room which it requires for its flight, and vastly in- 
creases the number of the objects which make upon the sen- 
sitive nature impressions of sublimity and power. 

Ethics,— who shall dare to disparage or slight that mystic 
power in man which, growing through all the ages from the 
rudest beginnings, commands continually the growing life 
of man, and shapes it to finest issues? Springing, as it does, 
out of the necessary relations of man to man, it reveals itself 
as the only condition on which society can exist, the only 
way in which an individual can attain to his best. It clears 
the mind of ignoble ambitions. It purifies the heart, and so 
prepares the nature for freedom and joy and peace. The 
glad upspringing of the soul into the activity of being be- 
comes its natural motion. Religion becomes a nobler thing, 
when it is the relation of a good man to the powers above. 
It is no longer the mere dependence of weakness upon 
Power, of ignorance seeking the infinite Wisdom. It be- 
comes a revelation of moral issues, which demand of every 
creature that he shall be no longer a spectator, but a partici- 
pant, in the great processes by and through which the Power 
is working out the destiny of man, and of what besides one 
can only dimly see, while he believes it to be sublime 
beyond his power of conception. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Prof. William Graham, author of the Creed of Science, has 
greatly added to the high reputation won by that admirable 
work, by a recent volume on the economical, moral, and political 
aspects of the Social Problem. In the multitude of publications 
upon socialism constantly issuing from the press, we doubt if 
there is any one so far which equals Mr. Graham’s book in 
the soberness of its view of the actual situation, its wise sym- 
pathy with the aspiring under-classes, and its earnest eloquence 
for reform. Despite all that has been said, he has contrived to 
say many things freshly and well. He first states the problem, 
the difficulty of which is not that the poor are getting poorer, 
but that their condition has not improved to any such extent 
as that of the classes above them. Yet the social question has 
been raised and urged most of all by “an unbroken line of 
remarkable men,” from the middle of the last century to our 
own days, from Rousseau to Carlyle; and “the philosophers, or 
rather the original thinkers, are alone to blame in the long run, 
if blame there is to be.” The second book inquires exhaust- 
ively how wealth and work are actually distributed among all 
the classes that make up modern society. Labor does not get 
enough, but trades-unions will gradually increase its share; land- 
lords receive too much; the professional classes are, on the 
whole, very happily situated ; but in the sphere of spiritual pro- 
duction, in literature proper, “there is little or no proportion 
between the money returns to the author and the real value of 
his production to the world.” The disorganization of our soci- 
ety is much worse in this whole field than in the sphere of 
material production. But the largest class is that of the lack- 
alls who constitute the social residuum,— the “Social Inferno,” as 
Mr. Graham emphatically calls it,— those who will not or cannot 
work. How have these tremendous inequalities come to be? is 
the next inquiry. Private property is a natural growth, but the 
modern capitalist has attained a supremacy dangerous to society ; 
and a new moral conception of property, its rights and duties, 
and of the legitimate purposes for which it should be desired, is 
absolutely essential to the continuance of modern civilization. 
Property is a trust as well as a private pleasure; and all the 
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sacredness about it is given by law, which may change as experi- 
ence shows the need of new conceptions. The best remedies 
for our present ills are not in the realm of law, but in that of 
personal ethics. Special remedies are education, co-operation, 
and land diffusion, but not land nationalization, anarchism, or 
Malthusianism. Men must be made morally better. Can they 
be? He who surveys the actual moral condition of civilization 
will almost despair of its recovery, especially when he sees how 
“religion is in still worse case than morals, is indeed in the very 
gravest condition, and in one for which there is no parallel in 
history but one, and that a faint one,—its state in the Roman 
Empire when Christianity was first preached. It has become 
mechanical, a rhapsody of words, a thing that in the form of 
orthodox dogma and doctrine ceases more and more to be 
believed in by thinking men.” But a change is taking place 
for the better. “Our comfort is that things have been worse, 
far worse... .At the present hour there is a moral awakening 
and a deepening ferment, a movement all along the line,—a 
movement full of hope.” In this movement there have been 
few more earnest, few wiser or more powerful voices than this 
of Prof.Graham. The student of modern society who fails to 
hearken to him misses a great deal of instruction and of in- 
spiration. 

M. Michel Nicolas, the noted French critic of the liberal 
school, died on the 28th of July, at the age of seventy-six. He 
was, in his early years, a pastor at Bordeaux and at Metz; but, 
for the most of his life, he was Professor of Philosophy at Mon- 
tauban. His numerous works embraced an introduction to the 
study of philosophy, and two volumes of critical studies on 
the Old and New Testaments, which are most excellent prole- 
gomena to the best recent criticism of the Bible. In the 
Revue de Belgique for July last, M. Laveleye begins a series of 
essays Sur le Droit Public dans les Démocraties. The first, 
which has several points of special interest to American readers, 
discusses briefly the right of secession, the right of making peace 
and declaring war, the veto power, and the position. of art in 
democratic societies. “Great art has always been democratic,” 
he says, “for it addressed the people and symbolized their 
ideas”; and he contrasts the high moral character of Egyptian 
and medieval art with the vicious tendency of the Grand Opera 
at Paris. “But the art the culture of which is most important 
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to democracy is music, since its influence is great both upon 
the multitude and the individual.” In the same periodical for 
August appears the first part of an intelligent and comprehensive 
discussion of “Labor and Strikes in the United States,” by 
M. L. Genis, who has spent some ten years in this country. He 
devotes his opening thirty pages to a detailed account of our 
institutions, political and educational, which is quite free from 
those amusing blunders Frenchmen often make in commenting 
upon us. Comte d’Alviella, in an article on the “Last Flores- 
cence of Ancient Paganism,” based upon M. Jean Réville’s able 
work on Religion at Rome under the Severi, considers at length 
the striking analogies in religious and social conditions between 
the last centuries of paganism and our own age. On the one 
hand, Maximus Tyrius attained, “by the sole force ef philosophic 
reasoning, the conclusions which Herbert Spencer has just formu- 
lated as the last word of contemporary science”; and, on the 
other hand, the pessimism of decaying Rome brought about a 
religious reaction, such as the socialism of our own day may yet 
accomplish. An “eventual alliance between socialism and relig- 
ion is the greatest danger which threatens modern society. ... 
If we do not succeed in satisfying by equitable and opportune 
measures of relief the legitimate grievances of this popular reac- 
tion against the exaggerated development of our industrialism, 
it may well, in the day when it allies itself to the religious senti- 
ment and attracts to its side the forces which to-day maintain 
the old religions, provoke changes as profound in our economic, 
moral, and religious situation, as Christianity wrought in ancient 
society.” . 

M. J. A. Cantacuzéne has just translated into French, for 
the first time, Schopenhauer’s masterpiece, Le Monde comme 
Volonté et comme Réprésentation. M. E. de Pressensé’s Va- 
riétés Morales et Politiques contains numerous biographical arti- 
cles on Gambetta, Jules Favre, Lanfrey, and others. M. Paul 
Janet contributes an interesting article on “ Bossuet, Moraliste,” 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes for August 15.——The general 
subject of M. Albert Sorel’s L’ Zurope et la Révolution Frangaise 
is the international or European aspect of the French Revolution. 
The first volume, which Prof. Seeley calls the latest masterpiece 
of the Tocqueville School, is devoted to the manners and tradi- 
tions which constituted, as it were, the atmosphere of Europe 
at the outbreak of the Revolution. The work is complementary 
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to M. Taine’s, both following the methods of Tocqueville-—— 
In the Revue de ? Histoire des Religions for May—June, Dr. 
A. Réville discusses the Emperor Julian, M. Hartwig Deren- 
bourg’s inaugural address on “Islam and the Science of Re- 
ligions”” is given in full, and Dr. Kuenen replies to M. Halévy on 
the work of Ezra. M. Labanca, as herein quoted, well says, 
“Religion for a university is a problem, not an axiom.” 

A Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, 
by Rev. George Lewis, M.A., is “a handy, readable life of the 
most popular and most widely read bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century.” Mr. Edmund Lee has 
well told “the story of a sister’s love” in his Life of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Bishop Stubbs has issued a volume of Lectures 
on the Study of Medieval and Modern History. The com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund sends out a record and 
summary of Twenty-one Years’ Work in the Holy Land. 
The next volumes of Philosophical Classics for English Readers 
will be: Hume, by Prof. Knight; Bacon, by Prof. Nichol; and 
Spinoza, by Principal Caird. A second series of papers by 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Edgar treats of Old Church Life in Scotland 
in an entertaining style. Mr. W. M. Rossetti is editing a com- 
plete edition of the works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and he is 
also preparing a Life and Letters. 

Wilhelm Vatke’s Historisch-kritische Einleitung in dem alten 
Testament has just been edited from his lectures, by H. G. S. 
Preiss. C. Weizsaecker, on .Das apostolische Zeitalter der 
christlichen Kirche, and W. Miller, on the Mythologie der 
deutschen Heldensage, are worthy of attention. The latter is 
an attempt to discriminate the historical and the mythical ele- 
ments in German legend. Prof. Max Duncker, whose History 
of Antiquity, translated by Evelyn Abbott, is a standard work, 
has lately died. A luminous paper by Prof. A. Harnack, on 
“The Present State of Research in Early Church History,” has 
been reprinted from the August Contemporary in recent issues 
of the Christian Register. 

A History of the Land Question in the United States, by 
Shosuke Sato, Ph.D., a special commissioner of the Colonial 
Department of Japan, is the latest of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies. It gives an extremely clear account of the for- 
mation of the public domains, and a forcible exposure of the 
abuses which have crept into its administration. Two words 
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“suffice to indicate clearly the future policy of the public-land 
administration. These words are ‘reform’ and ‘recovery,— 
reform of legal abuses and recovery of the public lands from 
railroad corporations.” 

The International Record of Charities and Corrections is the 
latest, as it appears to be one of the best ventures, in the field of 
philanthropic endeavor. It is a monthly, edited by Mr. F. H. 
Wines, and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, at the low price 
of a dollar a year.—— The Carol, a book of religious songs for 
the Sunday-school and the home, by Charles W. Wendte, is a 
handsome octavo, which in its form reminds one of the excellent 
series of music readers published by Ginn Brothers, and is equally 
good in its musical character. Rev. Mr. Wendte’s Sunny Side 
has approved itself to many of our Sunday-schools. This com- 
pilation seems to us a great advance even on that tuneful col- 
lection. Its literary standard is very high, and the music is 
adapted both to please and to educate young singers. Eighteen 
brief services for general use and for special occasions make up a 
manual for the Sunday-school of the very best kind. The chil- 
dren fortunate enough to use it will not have to unlearn bad 
theology or trashy jingles, but will gain fit entrance to the world 
of fine music married to worthy verse. 

A recent Jndex furnishes an entertaining account, by Miss 
Frances Lord, of the Woman’s Bible, which, it seems, is in 
preparation by a committee of English and American ladies. 
This volume will select from the Scripture all those passages 
which directly bear upon woman, for explanation and comment. 
The account of the revolution likely to be produced by this 
remarkable compilation, to be made by a number of “free 
minds” (like the one quoted as saying, “These horrible things 
that are said about women stamp the Bible as odious and vulgar. 
The book has no more power over me”) is decidedly “rich.” 
Women, it seems, “have been put down by erudition for a good 
many centuries, They are now about to turn the tables”; and 
the voice of “ evolution” must be heard, which says to the male, 
with his “ mosquito-buzzing of lies,” “I am Woman, the Daughter 
of the Dawn, the Bride of all joy, the Mother of all good, the 
Queen of all nations, the Hope of the world.” Alas! poor male! 
“If thou, too, canst evolve, thou shalt become Man, as I have 
become Woman, and shalt reign with me; but, if thou canst not 
evolve, thou must go into the limbo of forgotten things.” But 
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what need the “emancipated” woman, who is capable of such 
feats of language, can have of “erudition,” we fail to see. She 
had best leave all that to despised man, and take her stand on 
“evolution ” alone. 

A Handbook of Christian Symbols and Stories of the Saints, 
by Clara Erskine Clement and Katherine E. Conway, is a revised 
edition of the greater part of Mrs. Clement’s Handbook of Leg- 
endary Art, containing thirty-two full-page engravings from the 
masters of Christian art. Gen. John C. Fremont’s Memoirs 
of my Life should form an attractive autobiography of an 
extremely varied career, in which his dauntless wife has been an 
inseparable companion. English Hymns, their Authors and 
History, by Rev. 8. W. Duffield, is a creditable addition to the 
large literature of hymnology. It contains a chronological table 
of more than fifteen hundred hymns. Matthew Arnold will not 
allow that a hymn isa poem. Probably, of the vast majority of 
the verses in this volume, his dictum would be true. 

N. P. G. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Hours with GERMAN CLAssIcs.* 


It is now some five or six years since Dr. Hedge retired from the 
professorship of German in Harvard College. He brought to the duties 
of that professorship a familiarity with all that was best in German lit- 
erature, such probably as no American of his generation possessed. He 
was one of the earliest students who went out from this country to draw 
from the very sources of modern German scholarship. Goethe was still 
alive and active when he was entered as a scholar in the old Saxon 
gymnasium of Sculpforte. And, ever since these exceptionaliy favorable 
beginnings of his study, he has been a devoted student of German 
thought, and one of its most successful interpreters to American readers. 

His interest in German has always been a distinctively literary one, 
— the sort of interest which a man of his own eminently literary talent 
might have been expected to take. He came to the subject in college 
as toa branch of the world’s literature rather than as toa philological 
study, and the natural outcome of this view was that the chief interest 
of his work centred about his course of lectures on the great masters 
and masterpieces of the literature he was interpreting. These lectures 
soon attracted a wider audience than the college could furnish, and the 
professor’s auditorium was filled with appreciative hearers from the uni- 
versity suburbs. They were meant to be popular, in the best sense, 
rather than academic; and their publication now, under the title Hours 
with German Classics, brings them properly before the audience to which 
they were really addressed, the educated public. They form a stately 
volume of five hundred pages, and cover the whole range of German 
classical literature from the Bible of Ulfilas to the songs of Heine. 

There is always a curious popular interest in the personalities of 
authors, even though these be, aside from their productions, the meanest 
or the most commonplace of men. The present volume addresses this 
human interest. It treats the whole subject biographically. We have 
here a compleie portrait gallery of the German intellect, arranged chro- 
nologically, and encumbered with as little as possible of the decoration 
of critical scholarship. If one misses here almost completely the philo- 
logical point of view, so that, for instance, one learns nothing of the 
relation of the early German to other literatures, one must remember 
that such inquiry is apart from the purpose of the work, and be content 
with what is here. The most striking illustration of the quality we are 
considering is the chapter which compares the Nibelungenlied with the 
Iliad. The comparison deals almost wholly with personalities and ques- 


* Hours with German Classics. By Frederic Henry Hedge, former Professor of 
German in Harvard University. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886. 
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tions of moral superiority in this or that heroic figure; while the larger 
subject of the actual relationship of these mighty legends, as part and 
parcel of the common stock of the Aryan tradition, is quite untouched. 

But we can the more easily spare what we have not, because what we 
have is so well worth having,— a judgment of literary men by a man who 
is himself a master in literature, and who is capable of understanding 
and appreciating the highest and best in any production of the literary 
sense. In the case of each author treated, the effort is made to consider 
his productions in their relation to his ancestry, to his training, and to 
the circumstances of his time. In less practised hands, this method 
might have resulted, as it has so often done, in a somewhat dreary cata- 
logue. But Dr. Hedge has known how to select and emphasize just the 
points of difference which would throw out the character of the indi- 
vidual into vivid light and which would serve to explain him as a lit- 
erary phenomenon. Thus, each portrait has its own interest; and one 
reads on without weariness to the end, and this in spite of the fact that 
the thread of connection between men and periods is only very slightly 
indicated. 

Naturally, the point of view here outlined would lead the author to 
devote most space to the most marked individualities; and, in fact, 
Goethe and Schiller fill nearly one-third of the whole volume. The en- 
thusiasm of the author for Goethe is well known, and finds here the 
fullest expression. In the endless Goethe controversy, his attitude is 
clear. To him, the great soul of the artist is freed from many of those 
limitations which bind lesser men to a more strict morality. If, in the 
development of that perfect human machine, himself, it became neces- 
sary for Goethe to sacrifice a series of victims by the way, the result 
justified the cost; and he was very genuinely sorry for the cruel neces- 
sity. If, in the political degradation of his country, he felt no impulse 
to rush into her service, it only shows that his great mind was superior 
to merely patriotic views. And, after all, he was serving his country 
best by making the very best he could of himself, and giving his coun- 
trymen something they might be proud of,— his own splendid personality. 

By the side of this glorious creature, this almost divine being, the 
fame of Schiller shines with a somewhat diminished lustre. Schiller 
had not that grandeur of soul which can cultivate its own perfections on 
the chance that these may some day benefit the race. He could only 
feel and suffer and cry out with the pain of the misery and wrong he 
saw about him. That cry was often wild, and sometimes harsh; but it 
came from one who suffered with his nation, and down deep in the heart 
of the German people there is a place where the great artist could never 
penetrate, but where Schiller rests secure forever. 

The judgment of these two great poets must always depend more 
upon the critic’s own personality than upon any evidence. But, as to 
the splendor of their achievement, most competent persons agree with 
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Dr. Hedge in placing Goethe at the head, not only above Schiller, but 
above all literary creators of modern times. To be sure there will 
always be persons who cannot go the length of finding in the Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, as our author does, an argument for the sanctity of mar- 
riage, but who will persist in calling it a book whose nastiness is only 
saved from being harmful by its dulness. Making allowance for the 
peculiar fascination which Goethe has cast over his admirers, even to 
our day, we may safely follow Dr. Hedge as our guide in estimating the 
greatness of his genius. 

Equally fortunate seems to us our author’s valuation of Heine. He 
will not admit for one moment, as some recent critics have done, that 
Heine was a leader in the regeneration of his people. Je is willing to 
recognize fully the wonderful talent of the man, but cannot believe that 
mere brilliancy of intellect, combined with an exquisite sense of humor, 
is the equipment necessary to make a man a moral force. He does not 
lose sight of the many attractive qualities of the unfortunate poet, as, 
for instance, his pathetic love for his mother; but he cannot admit the 
man whose dying lips could come no nearer repentance than to say, 
“God will forgive me: it’s his trade,” into the number of his heroes. 
However much one may agree with this estimate of Heine, one cannot 
help wondering just where the line falls which divides the faults excus- 
able in genius from those which are inexcusable. 

Altogether, we may say that there is no book in English which gives 
to the general reader so just an appreciation of the leaders in that great 
literature which has only been revealed to us during the present half- 
century. E. E. 


BALDWIN.* 

Six dialogues, and an introduction concerning the principal person in 
them, who gives his name to the collection, make up this brilliant vol- 
ume. Baldwin is in some sort an impersonation of Vernon Lee, whom 
yet she feels free to criticise or oppose, while generally he voices the pre- 
dominant thoughts of the book. He champions honesty among ration- 
alists in teaching their children what they themselves believe. This is 
one of the Responsibilities of Unbelief. He believes there is “no God 
with whom religion can bring us into contact,” and finds the Consolations 
of Belief in freedom from moral conceptions of God’s character, which, 
he thinks, only entangle him in inextricable contradictions. In discours- 
ing of Honor and Evolution, he limits strictly the need of vivisection, on 
grounds of sympathy for all living creatures; and he exalts the value of 
the Ideal as “the one and only thing of which you can be certain, the 
one and only thing which can never alter and never betray you.” The 
dialogues on Novels, and Doubts and Pessimism condemn French fiction 
and French pessimism from the mouths of other speakers. Vernon Lee 


“* Baldwin. Being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations by Vernon Lee. pp. 375. 
Roberts Brothers. 
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is one of the first writers of the day for copious eloquence and earnest 
thoughtfulness. Despite her superabuadance of words and her final in- 
effectiveness, it is a pleasure to read pages at once so subtle in idea and 
so felicitous in phrase. N. P. G. 


A White Heron, and Other Stories, by Sarah Orne Jewett, is a collection 
of Miss Jewett’s later stories from the magazines, with two or three 
before unprinted. They are charming in their refined simplicity of 
style, their fidelity to life, and their tender grace of sentiment, and show 
steady development of power in their writer. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Manual Training in Education, hy James Vila Blake, in twenty short 
sectious, sums up tersely the argument for industrial education in public 
schools, showing its beneficial effects upon all the faculties and among 
all classes. Prof. C. M. Woodward contributes a preface, which, like the 
book itself, is marked by its moderation and good sense in abstaining 
from claiming that the new education will do more than its share in 
m°king complete men and women. (C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago.) 


Miss Ellis’ Mission, by Mary P. W. Smith (P. Thorne), is a brief 
memoir of Miss Sarah Ellis of Cincinnati, the originator of the Post- 
office Mission, so called, among our Western Unitarians. It is an account 
of a brief life of infirmity and sorrow, which was touched with a noble 


consecration and inspired to do much good in a channel where very 
weakness made strong. Mrs. Smith has done her work of biography 
with simplicity and entire good taste. The “earnest people every- 
where,” to whom she dedicates this booklet, cannot fail to esteem Miss 
Ellis as much more than “an enlightened Miss Toosey,”—#if not a saint, 
then certainly a heroine of the spirit. (American Unitarian Association.) 
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